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“bet’s Run Away, Then!” 


(A STORY 


ETER AND DONNIE were pitifully small 

to be left alone in their western home after 
the death of their parents. That’s why their 
Uncle Ed sent for them to live with him. 

But Uncle Ed was away on business most 
of the time, and it was his high strung wife, 
Eva, who had to care for them. Everything 
they did annoyed her. Their childish laughter 
and healthy fun disturbed her. She nagged 
and scolded. Often she whipped them... Only 
Grandpa, who boarded with Uncle Ed, really 
loved them. 

Sometimes in the dead of night they planned 
desperately to run away — anywhere. Any- 
thing to be free! But always Grandpa’s love 
made such desertion seem treason. 

Then one day, when things seemed darkest, 
Grandpa sprang a surprise. 

“Peter and Donnie won’t bother you any 
more, Eva,” he said. “We three are going 


PROVIDENT 
MUTUAL 


FROM LIFE) 


away together. You see, my Provident Mutual 
retirement policy matures today, and every 
month as long as I live I'll get a check for 
$150. Get your things ready, boys. We’re go- 


ing home!” 
* * 


On nine successive Tuesday nights, starting 
October 2 with the story of Peter and Donnie, 
Provident Mutual will broadcast a series of 
stories from life over the NBC Blue (WJZ) 
network.* Tune in the Story Behind the 
Claim and enjoy the real drama behind this 
“business of a million thrills.” 
*(9:15 E.S.T.—8:15 C.S.T.— 10:15 P.S.T.) 


ADVANCE OFFER 


Don't Jong for financial independence! Mailthe coupon today 
for your complimentary copy of “Seven Keys to Content- 
ment,” the handsomely illustrated book that will be offered 
to our radio audience. Learn from it how to 
make sure of your financial security as the 
boys’ grandfather made sure of his. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SR SSSR SESSRREE REESE eee S 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentleman: Please send me a complimentary 
copy of “Seven Keys to Contentment.” I 
assume no obligation in making this request. 
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In the American Manner 


IFE insurance production concretely evidences that now as ever 
men are keen to attain freedom from care and worry. Resump- 
tion of the curve of life insurance increase, coincident with rise 

in employment, as well as purchasing power, is significant. 


The dawn of an era was lately heralded wherein a new order would 
replace an old that was outmoded socially, financially, and economi- 
cally. Therein a benign government would seek the idle and the old, 
the infirm and the inept and with-a paternal solicitude, provide them 
with living and luxury that in a former day were the hard won dessert 
of work and thrift. 


Life insurance men, whose business is to foster the individual’s 
sense of responsibility, apprehensive of this trend, must be inspired 
to real effort by the statistics which demonstrate that the rank and 
file are avid to continue to shoulder their own burden and do so when 
given opportunity and money. 


The individual’s ambition to attain a surety for his family from 
poverty and distress prevails over any attempt to establish artificially 
a common level. During thousands of years men and women have 
been stampeded by the threat that departures from established prac- 
tices would thwart their inherent demand for personal preferment. 
They seem unmindful that every experiment in the suppression of 
individualistic expression has been an early failure. Whatever the 
ultimate direction of the present effort to regain the road to pros- 
perity through regimented endeavor, men and women, through their 
own effort, will strive for and secure wealth, enabling them to enjoy 
luxuries above the average. 


As long as this type of human nature continues to exist, life insur- 
ance will be sought as the one certain thing that guarantees 
future security. And as long as human nature exists, human beings 
will search security and strive for something beyond mere need. 
Always, of course, will there be a certain proportion satisfied with 
indifferent rewards for mediocre effort. That group will look with 
favor upon any plan or order which will assure to them something 
of what the more enterprising secure through honest ambition and 
its inevitable remuneration. 


The numbers of this class, satisfied with life’s handouts, are aug- 
mented during economic catastrophe when unemployment holds 
sway and the future looms dark and forbidding. The bulwark of the 
nation, and the hope of that progress of humanity which can never 
be halted is in a larger and more solid block of Americans. Among 
these will be found those men and women who have contributed to 
the recent recovery in life insurance writings of all forms, from the 
ten cent weekly Industrial policy to the $100,000 Annuity. 


In the field of selling, only those who are laggard have failed to 
prosper in the re-awakened buying impetus which has brought an 
admirable record of increased production to the whole business. 


Lea 4 
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The Appendicitis Record for 1933 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 


One of a series of feature articles on leading death causes 
by Dr. Hoffman and published exclusively by The Spectator 


HE statistics of appendicitis for 

1933 are somewhat conflicting. The 

returns for 60 cities show an in- 
crease in the rate from 15.7 per 100,000 
in 1932 to 16.2 in 1933, while the re- 
turns for 174 cities show a decline in 
the rate from 16.6 to 16.3. Of the two 
sets of returns the latter is more im- 
portant and conclusive, since it is based 
on a population of approximately 44,- 
000,000. In the table following for 60 
American cities I give the rates since 
1910, showing a rise from 13.3 per 
100,000 in 1910 to a maximum of 18.0 
in 1929 and 1930, there having been 
since then a decrease to 15.7 in 1932. 

For all practical purposes the death 
rate has reached a stationary condition 
with a slight tendency downward, re- 
flecting unquestionably the results of 
educational efforts to teach the public 
to accept early operations and avoid 
the use of cathartics. The most im- 
portant educational effort in this direc- 
tion is that made in Philadelphia under 
the direction of Dr. John O. Bower of 
the Philadelphia General Hospital, op- 
erating under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Public Health. 

The work in Philadelphia has been 
going on for four years, and the re- 
sults are apparent in the material re- 
duction in the death rate based on the 
number of cases treated. In 1928-29 
the fatality rate for appendicitis in 
Philadelphia was 5.97 per cent, while 
in 1932 it was 3.44 per cent. 





Deaths from Appendicitis 
1 


910-1933 
Death Rate 

No. of per 
Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1910 60 18,656,436 2,480 13.3 
1911 60 19,118,117 2,616 13.7 
1912 60 19,569,879 2,712 13.9 
1913 60 20,040,600 2,818 14.1 
1914 60 20,503,331 2,948 14.4 
1915 60 20,965,052 3,042 14.5 
1916 60 21,426,774 3,175 14.8 
1917 60 21,888,494 3,167 14.5 
1918 60 22,330,216 2,907 13.0 
1919 60 22,811,937 3,114 13.7 
1920 60 23,275,106 3,644 15.7 
1921 60 23,752,405 3,899 16.4 
1922 60 24,229,704 3,936 16.2 
1923 60 24,707,003 4,196 17.0 
1924 60 25,184,302 4,338 17.2 
1925 60 25,905,493 4,430 17.1 
1926 60 26,138,900 4,653 17.8 
1927 60 26,616,199 4,668 17.5 
1928 60 27,333,472 4,837 17.7 
1929 60 27,570,802 4,973 18.0 
1930 60 27,995,351 5,049 18.0 
1931 60 28,452,894 4,953 17.4 
1932 60 28,923,952 4,528 15.7 
1933 59 29,336,442 4,742 16.2 





In the second table I give the details 
for 174 American cities 


in uniform 


manner for the last two years. In 75 
cities there was an increase in the rate 
and in 97 a decrease, while in two 
cities the rates remained the same. 


Table II 


From the foregoing table I have ab- 
stracted the 10 cities showing the high- 
est appendicities death rates in 1933, 
as shown below. 


Ten Cities with Highest Appendicitis Death 


Rates—1933 
Rate per 100,000 
Salt Lake City... 44.1 Harrisburg, Pa... 86.7 
Lexington, Ky. .. 42.5 Holyoke, Mass.... 35.2 
Oak Park, Ill.... 41.9 Knoxville, Tenn.. 34.9 
Little Rock, Ark.. 39.7 Sioux City, lowa. 33.1 
Lancaster, Pa. . 38.7 Memphis, Tenn... 33.0 


In the above tabulation it is shown 
that Salt Lake City had the highest 
rate in 1933, or 44.1 per 100,000, fol- 
lowed by Lexington, Ky., which has 
held a high position for many years 
but with a slight tendency toward a 
reduction. 

I give next a table showing the 10 
cities with the lowest appendicitis death 
rates in 1933, according to which no 
deaths occurred in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Newport, R. I. 


Ten Cities with Lowest Appendicitis Death 
Rates in 1933 


Rate per 100,000 


Bethlehem, Pa..... 0 Hamilton, Ohio ... 1.9 
Newport, R. 1..... 0 Portsmouth, Va... 2.5 
Altoona, Pa. ..... 1.1 Lakewood, Ohio 2.5 
Ce, . wudéuece 1.4 Bayonne, N. J..... 3.2 
Union City, N. J.. 1.4 Elizabeth, N. J.... 3.3 

At present no explanation can be 


given as to why there should be no 
deaths from appendicitis in Bethlehem 
and Newport and a death rate of 44.1 
per 100,000 in Salt Lake City, followed 


Marked increases occurred in a num- 
ber of cities, of which a few may be 
selected by way of illustration. In 
Holyoke, Mass., the rate increased from 
10.6 per 100,000 in 1932 to 35.2 in 1933: 
in McKeesport, Pa., from 5.3 to 26.3; in 
Salem, Mass., from 2.3 to 16.0; in Chel- 
sea, Mass., from 5.4 to 10.0; in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., from 3.1 to 15.3, and 
in Troy, N. Y., from 11.0 to 30.1. 

Marked decreases were reported, 
among others, for the following cities: 
Auburn, N Y., from 19.0 per 100,000 
in 1932 to 8.2 in 1933; Greensboro, 
N. C., from 33.7 to 9.8; Houtson, Tex., 
from 16.0 to 6.2; Gary, Ind., from 26.3 
to 8.7; Reading, Pa., from 26.8 to 7.1, 
and Waco, Tex., from 23.5 to 8.9. 

Regardless of the special educational 
effort made in Philadelphia to bring 
about a deliberate reduction, the appen- 
dicitis mortality has increased during 
the year from 11.3 in 1932 to 12.3 in 
1933. For practical purposes, however, 
this increase is of small importance. 

In the next table I give the deaths 
and death rates for appendicitis for the 
five largest cities in the usual form for 
the two years 1932 and 1933, showing 
an increase in the rate from 13.9 per 
100,000 in 1932 to 14.9 in 1933 for the 
five cities combined. All the cities 
show a slight increase and there is a 
remarkable degree of consistency in 
these figures, varying but slightly for 
the different cities. Philadelphia has 
the lowest rate for the five cities, due 
in all probability to the special work 
of the Board of Health. 





by a rate of 42.5 for Lexington, Ky. Appendicitis in Five Largest Cities, 1932-1933 
Only a local study of the individual Rate per 100,000 
eases of appendicitis can reveal facts 1932 1933 
° . : : Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
of outstanding importance to aid in Chien a3 (nas — us 
_ gies CALZO ...ccees ‘ - 547 5.2 
solving the appendicitis puzzle. pene 241 14.2 256 «14.6 
Appendicitis in Fourteen Canadian Cities, 1932-1933 
Rate per 100,000 
1932 1933 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
0, 30,122 4 13.3 30,184 2 6.6 
DE. cedcncncayobatns 85,365 15 17.6 87,371 ll 12.6 
Dn, sccescceeveses 80,828 13 16.1 82,829 33 39.8 
DE <e.sccnekneoios 153,504 8 5.2 154,276 6 3.9 
DO < cieveiernnnmews 72,031 6 8.3 73,037 9 12.3 
OO” — ae 830,167 159 19.2 849,409 129 15.2 
Dn svcpchabsaduenees 126,698 1l 8.7 128,412 10 7.8 
ee 132,494 46 34.7 135,885 27 19.9 
POD cecccveccessve 44,750 12 26.8 46,479 9 19.4 
DE écevadtevnadweede 638,152 95 14.9 648,721 85 13.1 
BE cocccccvceeses 258,116 17 6.6 270,925 19 7.0 
DD scecneseraconses 61,239 5 8.2 61,239 6 9.8 
DE? csstecudaee 65,390 4 6.1 67,827 4 5.9 
Co ee 221,437 25 11.3 225,287 24 10.7 
2,855,189 420 14.7 2,918,637 374 12.8 
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The Spectator, 


Los Angeles ... 168 12.2 201 14.0 
New York 1,065 14.8 1,149 15.7 
Philadelphia 223 11.3 244 12.3 
2,208 13.9 2,397 14.9 

I add to the foregoing tabulations 


the appendicitis deaths and death rates 
for 14 Canadian cities, showing a de- 
cline in the rate from 14.7 per 100,000 
in 1932 to 12.8 in 1933. The highest 
rate in Canada was reported for Ed- 
monton, or 39.8. . 

At the present time the annual 
appendicitis mortality in the United 
States registration area is between 17,- 
000 and 18,000. In 1932 the rate was 
14.2 per 100,000, which stands in sorry 
contrast with other countries with in- 
dustrial and social conditions similar to 
our own. To substantiate this conclu- 
sion I give below a table of interna- 
tional death rates for the United States 
registration area, Canada, England 
and Wales, Scotland, Irish Free State, 
Northern Ireland, Germany, Spain and 
Australia. With few exceptions, the 
rates are for the period 1921-1932. 

The foregoing statistics give no defi- 
nite indication of a decided improve- 
ment in medical and surgical practice 
aiming at a reduced death rate for ap- 
pendicitis. The general rule at the 
present time is to operate as soon as 
possible, and the number of operations 
throughout the course of a year reaches 
extraordinary proportions. I have 
summarized the statistics of 75 Ameri- 
can hospitals during the last 10 years 
in a brief communication to the Journal 
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Appendicitis by Duration of Attacks, Philadelphia, 1928-1932 


Admitted Within 


Admitted Within 


Admitted Within Admitted After 





24 Hours 48 Hrs. 72 Hours 72 Hours 
Per Per Per Per 
Rec. Deaths Cent Rec. Deaths Cent Rec. Deaths Cent Rec. Deaths Cent 
1928-29.... 1,643 42 2.49 1,648 104 5.93 628 54 7.92 896 106 10.58 
WRG sic 9388 24 2.49 1,148 47 3.95 414 31 6.97 451 47 9.44 
ae 930 12 127 41,117 48 4.12 4.03 28 6.49 554 -450s«é8.28 
ee 1149 18 1.54 1,194 50 4.01 518 18 3.47 563 -36—ts«@G.A 
4,660 96 2.06 5,102 249 488 1,963 181 6.67 2,464 239 9.7 
an editorial in Surgery, Gynecology of cases over preceding years. 
and Obstetrics for May, 1931, that 2. Earlier hospitalization. 
“ = + ; ° a Am 
The reason for the high mortality of 3. Diminished number of cases of 
acute appendicitis is not far to seek: peritonitis 
it is a disease the death rate of whi a 
. . oo which 4. Diminished number of cases of 


increases with each hour that surgical 
relief is deferred. Yet patients with 
acute appendicitis are still being treat- 
ed expectantly, not as a matter of pol- 
icy, but because the medical attendant 
—who is not always the much maligned 
general practitioner—has no fixed con- 
viction about his diagnosis.” 

This mind the extended 
discussion in England during recent 
years raised by Sir James Berry, advo- 
cating delayed treatment in many cases. 
In that discussion medical and surgical 
opinions were about evenly divided and 
no final consensus of opinion, one way 
or the other, was arrived at. In the 
editorial just referred to it is stated 
that appendicitis “is a disease in which 
operation is justified on the mere sus- 
picion that it exists. A _ hair-splitting 
diagnosis, as Deaver aptly says, rarely 
gets a surgical patient anywhere except 
possibly to the grave, and the best au- 


brings to 





of the American Medical Association, thorities are agreed that exploration 
from which I abstract the following in suspected surgical conditions is al- 
table. ways less harmful than delay, and that 
a few unnecessary incisions into a live 
ee he ae Anuien patient are infinitely better than a 
Seenie — Per Single autopsy on a dead one.” 
Year Treated Operations Cent The foregoing observations suggest 
923 ¢ 8,7 92.3 , , : 
~~ eel beep be pay aa extended reference to what is being 
— tetas ay aes 19,899 =. done in Philadelphia by Dr. John O. 
eee 21,916 94.7 . . 
1927........ 23.673 940 Bower of the Philadelphia General 
aoc?) ae —s Hospital under the auspices of the De- 
oo cvees 94.0 partment of Public Health, to bring 
931 94.5 ° 
19392. | 93.3 about a reduced mortality from appen- 
231.561 3, dicitis and earlier operations. He quotes 
Z01,00 03. . : = 2 
six factors which enter into the dimin- 
*Total for 142 hospitals during 1932, 48,005 . ° 
mm ished mortality, as follows: 
It has been properly said in 1. A marked increase in the number 
International Appendicitis Death Rates, 1921-32 
Rate per 100,000 
England Irish 
U S. Reg Can- and Scct- Free Northern Ger- Austra- 
Area ada Wales land State Ireland many Spain lia 
era 14.4 2.7 7.2 10.2 4.5 7.6 5.1 2.6 6.4 
1922 14.1 13.0 7.2 9.4 4.9 6.9 5.1 2.8 7.2 
_ ee 14.7 12.8 7.4 10.5 5.4 7.5 5.0 2.6 7.7 
BES kina eennils 14.8 13.9 7.1 10.0 5.3 7.0 5.6 3.0 7.0 
vac baat 15.2 14.0 7.4 9.8 5.2 7.5 6.7 2.8 7.4 
sae 15.0 14.0 6.9 9.9 6.4 7.3 7.0 3.1 7.9 
15.0 14.5 7.0 9.8 6.7 8.6 8.1 2.9 7.8 
a re 15.3 14.3 7.3 8.7 6.6 7.4 &.7 3.0 7.5 
ri ieasairw's%s 15.2 14.5 7.1 10.3 5.2 7. 8.9 2.8 7.5 
ie uadnedeacs 15.2 14.6 7.4 9.9 7.0 6.9 8.9 7.9 
. ees 15.1 13.5 7.2 10.0 6.2 7.7 8.7 8.0 
__ eer 14.2 13.9 7.5 10.4 7.4 7.2 ‘ 7.5 
2 eee 14.6 13.2 7.2 10.0 5.1 7.3 5.5 2.8 7.2 
. ., nee 15.1 14.4 7.2 9.7 6.3 7.4 8.3 3.0* 7.7 
1981-82........ 14.6 13.6 7.3 10.2 6.8 7.4 7.8 


*1926-29. 
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spreading peritonitis by the sur- 
geons of Philadelphia. 


or 


. Less frequent administration of 
laxatives. 


In the table following I show the 
results of what is being done in Phila- 
delphia in the treatment of appen- 
dicitis. 


Hospital Treatment of Appendicitis in 
Philadelphia, 1928-1932 


Number of Per 

Year Cases Deaths Cent 
1928-29..... 5,121 306 5.97 
BO ccccees 3,095 149 4.81 
ee 8,142 138 4.39 
SOEs cccnwvn 3,546 122 3.44 
14,904 715 4.79 

Another table illustrates the ap- 


pendicitis mortality according to time 
of admission, showing for cases ad- 
mitted within 24 hours a fatality per 
cent of 2.06 for the period 1928-32 
against 9.7 per cent for those admitted 
after 72 hours. With few exceptions 
the fatality rate has persistently dimin- 
ished during the last five years, due no 
doubt to the attention that is now 
being given to early symptoms and 
what goes with them. 

One of the chief factors is the oper- 
ative mortality of spreading peritonitis. 
The per cent of so-called clean cases 
increased from 57.04 in 1928-29 to 70.98 
in 1932, while the per cent of cases of 
spreading peritonitis diminished from 
13.54 in 1928-29 to 12.89 in 1932. In 
more detail, of the 14,904 patients ad- 
mitted to Philadelphia hospitals, 2118 
had spreading peritonitis and 583 died, 
a mortality of 27.47 per cent. The 
statement is made in this connection 
that, “If a publicity campaign of in- 
creasing intensity can be waged against 
delay in hospitalization and the abuse 
of laxatives, in 1943 spreading peri- 
tonitis will be as rare in our Philadel- 
phia hospitals as cases of typhoid fever 
today.” It is therefore suggested that 
“Surgeons are becoming spreading 
peritonitis conscious, they are thinking 
more about it.” 

The next important phase of the 
Philadelphia experiment concerns the 
diminished frequency in the adminis- 
tration of laxatives. Out of 9783 clini- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Split the Issues 


HE definite principle that stock 

and participating carriers 
should not act jointly in organiza- 
tions controlling rates for work- 
men’s compensation insurance is 
a sound one. The principle was 
again stressed last week before 
the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. It 
was pointed out that in Michigan 
the plan has been advanced that 
rates shall be made by the com- 
panies and be filed by them but 
that, on and after Oct. 1, no de- 
viation from the filed rates will 
be permitted on the part of any 
organization or corporation. 

If rates used for compensation 
risks by stock companies were 
made only by stock companies, 
and if participating company 
rates were formed only by such 
units, there would be a real dif- 
ferential established by which 
agents and the public could be 
guided. The stress of competitive 
competition between the classes 
would not then exert so much 
pressure. 

The National Association of 
Insurance Agents has_ consis- 
tently voiced its approval of such 
a course within the National 
Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance. It would be too much to ask 
for an immediate adoption of 
such procedure, but it is apparent 
that a line of demarcation in this 
regard must be made if the stock 
companies and stock company 
agents are to receive the full 
credit for the service they render. 





Now Is the Time 


HE business of fire insurance 

needs no defense of its right 
to exist. It has well and fully 
established that right through 
years of dealing with the public 
of the country and through the 
millions of dollars it has paid in 
losses to bulwark industry and 
commercial and protect indivi- 
dual investments and property. 
What the business does need— 
and that badly—is a willingness 


With the Editors 


within itself to work in unison so 
that accomplishment will not be 
diverted but will flow into the 
broad stream of national affairs 
with strength unimpaired. 

The leading agents of the 
United States, meeting in annual 
convention last week, gave defi- 
nite evidence of their realization 
of their responsibilities and ex- 
pressed a determination to seek 
that company cooperation which 
will best advance the joint cause 
of units and producers. 

It is up to the companies not to 
let the matter pass in silence. 
Conferences on company produc- 
tion branch offices are only one of 
the factors which the companies 
should recognize. There are many 
others. Constantly the companies 
have been promising cooperation 
with agents. Constantly that co- 
operation has not been forthcom- 
ing. The time for the companies 
to act is now while the spirit of 
the agents is still entirely amic- 
able and friendly. 

Let companies and agents sit 
down together and work toward 
the common good. None of the 
points which the agents have 
brought up should be permitted 
to grow into rocks on which to 
founder amity. 





On Guard! 


LOWLY and gradually surety- 
ship, worst insurance sufferer 
from the hammer blows of the 
depression, is regaining its place 








A very charming young English 
lady recently made her initial trip 
to our shores 

Asked her impressions of Ameri- 
cans, she said: 

“Il have heard of the heavy losses 
sustained by American business and 
by individuals. When | got here | 
found that there was very little ex- 
aggeration in these reports. | ex- 
pected to find a depressed people. 
Imagine my surprise to discover quite 
the contrary. 

“The energy, the courage, the spirit 
of the average American is inspiring 
to say the least. In my opinion 
America will build back stronger than 
ever. You cannot down a youthful 
spirit. And America is still a young 
and virile country.” 


Thank you! 
—EVERIT B. TERHUNE. 























in the sun. True, the surety com- 
panies that weathered the storm 
are, for the most part, staggering 
under a weight of obligations 
which were assumed in order that 
they might continue to exist, 
True, also, that many of them 


are saddled with loans which 
must be repaid before they can 
call their souls their own. On the 
other hand, the executives of 
those companies have searched 
deep within themselves and have 
found a kind of dogged courage, 
the effects of which are daily 
becoming more evident. 

Investors’ and _ stockholders’ 
confidence in surety companies 
has by no means returned in its 
fullest measure, but public recog- 
nition of suretyship as a great 
and necessary factor in commer- 
cial and legal operations is obvi- 
ously being rebuilt. Financial 
institutions also are going back 
to the knowledge that without 
the benefits and indemnities of 
suretyship many of their opera- 
tions would fail of that protec- 
tion which corporate bonding 
offers. 

This reborn child of confidence 
in suretyship must be carefully 
fostered. It must not be per- 
mitted to contract illnesses which 
will sap its new-found strength. 
It must be zealously guarded in 
order that it may once more grow 
to that fine stature which previ- 
ously it had achieved. As it ven- 
tures forth into the world, it 
must be wrapped in a mantle of 
foresight and common sense 
against inclement elements. Its 
guardians must be ever mindful 
of their duties and _responsi- 
bilities. 

Surety executives in general 
must be on their guard lest the 
same types of individuals who 
made the business “a racket” 
creep back into it. Corporate 
suretyship is only for those who 
practice the old-time business vir- 
tues. Others must be driven out 
and kept out. 
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New life insurance production in 
August of 42 member companies of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents having 85 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in 
U. 5S. legal reserve companies, 
totaled $699,879,000, an increase of 
1.6 per cent over August of 1933, 
while the cumulative total for the 
first eight months of this year 
represented an increase of 12.8 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
of last year. 





Reinsurance of the Harvester Life 
of Dallas by the Trinity Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Worth, Tex., is com- 
pleted, although the corporate en- 
tity of the Harvester is being con- 
tinued for the time being, according 
to A. Morgan Duke, president of the 
Trinity Life. 





The Transamerica Corporation of 
California gains control of the Amer- 
ican Medical Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Spokane, Wash., by ex- 
change of stock, the American Med- 
ical Life eventually to be absorbed 
by the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company, owned by the Corporation. 





Charles M. Williams, eldest son 
of Charles F. Williams, president of 
the Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company, is elected a vice- 
president of the Western and South- 
ern Life. 





The Pilgrim National Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago acquires the 
life insurance business and assets of 
the Sterling Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, it is announced by President 
James M. Weldon, of the Pilgrim 
National. 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in annual convention at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., votes the es- 
tablishment of a permanent service 
office in Washington, D. C., to be in 
charge of William T. Reed, Jr., as 
assistant counsel. 





J. Alfred Grow of Detroit is 
elected president of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents. 





The Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion rules that separation in excepted 
cities shall become effective as of 
July 1, 1934, “freezing” the status of 
mixed agency representation as of 
that date. 





William 1. Morrow of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, is elected 
president of the International Claim 
Association, succeeding William A. 
Dennis of the Prudential. 





The Travelers Insurance Company 
promotes Jesse W. Randall to the 
position of vice-president to succeed 
the late Robert,J. Sullivan, and ap- 
points Louis J. Kempf, manager of 
casualty lines in the Chicago branch, 
to secretary of the compensation and 
liability department. 





Alvin S. Keys of Sprinafield, Ill., is 
reelected president of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Aqents. 
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"America first—after me." 











N this space we have noted from time to 
time the extraordinary acceleration in the 
sale of annuities. Our first reaction to the 

new trend was one of approbation for the 
energy and quick-wittedness of the agents 
who realized that the life annuity was the 
perfect solution to the current financial prob- 





SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 





lem of the average investor. 


Later we reported, at intervals, the grow- 
ing uneasiness in home offices at the rapid 
accumulation of considerations for annuities 
accompanied by a steady constriction in the 
field of investments available, under the laws, 


for life insurance companies. 


It is conceivable that if the companies are 
not relieved of the pressure on one side or the 
other that something will have to be done to 
de-popularize the annuity. 
contained in a recent release from the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, which re- 
veals that the experience of 27 companies 
indicates an actual increase in the sale of an- 
nuities for the first six months of 1934 and a 
very probable increase for the year. 

The bureau comments significantly on a 
somewhat corresponding situation in Great 
Britain, where the companies have had to in- 
stitute sudden rate increases. 
the same practice may have to be followed 


here. 


It is to be wondered if there would not be 
some alleviation of the situation in this coun- 
try if American agents made a strong effort 
to substitute, wherever possible, the life in- 
come policy for the annuity. 
it is more fitting protection for the prospect, 
and it is always more remunerative to the 


agent. 











This thought is 


It hints that 


In many cases 
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Tid 
Internal revenue receipts climbed 
to $229,548,196 during’ August, an 
increase of $23,956,111 over July 
and $66,390,594 over August, 1933, 
the Treasury reports, attributing the 
increase largely to collection of 
$35,935,912 in capital stock taxes 
during the month, with agricultural 
processing, tobacco and liquor taxes 
continuing to contribute more than 

half of total receipts. 





Over-the-counter turnover in gov- 
ernment bonds for the first eight 
months of 1934 is estimated at 
$50,000,000,000 by C. J. Devine & 
Co., Inc., specialists in government 
bonds, the total being more than 
five times the dollar value of all 
stocks and bonds traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange during the same 
period and approximately equal to 
the estimated turnover in govern- 
ment bonds for the full year of 1933, 
the record year of all time. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Sept. 22, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
121.78 and closed Saturday at 123.71. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Monday at 
27.97 and closed Saturday at 29.84. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same period closed Monday 
at 93.64 and closed Saturday at 95.55. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for tho 
same week closed Monday at 89.47 
and closed Saturday at 90.87. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 23!/) per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 2! per cent 
reported last week. 





Nervous price fluctuations marked 
the sessions on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week, due to the disturb- 
ance in the world market brought on 
largely by the Argentine export situa- 
tion, with wheat prices closing Satur- 
day '/g to | cent net higher. 





Cotton futures, declining 9 to 14 
points Thursday to a level about $6.50 
a bale below highs for the current 
calendar year, as of Aug. 9, rallied 
23 to 26 points throughout Friday, de- 
clining again Saturday with net losses 
of 4 to 9 points for the week. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Sept. |5 totaled 645,986 
cars, an increase of 83,256 cars above 
the preceding week, which included 
Labor Day, but a decrease of 14,100 
cars from the corresponding week of 
1933. 





The Italian national debt increased 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 
from 97,215,000,000 lire to 102,334.- 
000,000 lire, a rise of only 5,009,000.- 
000 lire, although the deficit for the 
financial year was 6,819,000,000 lire. 
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Appendicitis Record 


(Continued from page 7) 













cal records abstracted during 1930, 
1931 and 1932, 4598, or 47 per cent, 
gave a definite history regarding the 
administration of laxatives. The per- 
cent for the three years varied slightly, 
having been 45, 48.2 and 47.5 respec- 
tively. Of the 4598 recorded cases 
3293, or 72 per cent, had received a lax- 





Administration of Laxatives 


Rec. 
915 
1,058 
1,118 


3,091 


in 
Yes 


Appendicitis Cases in Philadelphia 


No 
Deaths Rec. Deaths 
77 397 5 
69 388 2 
56 508 5 
202 1,293 12 





ative and 202, or 1 in 16, died. 
remaining 1305, or 28 per cent, did not 
receive a laxative and 12, or 1 in 109, 


died. Of those that received one laxa- 


The 


tive 1 in 18 died, and of those that re- 

ceived more than one, 1 in 10 died. 
The above table shows that the num- 

ber of patients that had not been given 





























= 1932——_-_—,. ——_————_1933 --_—_—_, 
Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 
Akron, Ohio....... 265,192 x 3.0 269,704 22 8.2+ 
eee, Te Besécs 130,463 25 19.2 131,819 20 15.2— 
Allentown, Pa..... y 24 24.8 98,569 16 16.2— 
Altoona, Pa.... 2 2.3 1 1.1— 
Atlanta, Ga....... 56 18.2 438 14.8— 
Atlantic City, N. J. 13 18.7 10 14.1— 
Ausera, N. ¥..... 7 19.0 3 8.2— 
Augusta, Ga...... 17 27.4 12 19.1— 
Baltimore, Md..... 125 15.2 126 15.2 
Bayonne, N. J.... 4 4.4 3 3.2 
Berkeley, Cal...... 5 5.7 5 5.5 
Bethlehem, Pa..... 0 ne 0 me 
Binghamton, N. Y. 21 3.6 22 27.64 
Birmingham, Ala.. 53 ue 50 17.5— 
Boston, Mass...... 150 0 159 20.1+- 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 14 5 19 12.9+ 
Brockton, Mass.... 16 | 13 20.3— 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 130 an 120 20.2— 
Cambridge, Mass... 20 5 23 20.0+ 
Camden, N. J..... 3: 7 19 15.9 
Canton, Ohio...... 14 9 13 11.8 
Charleston, S. C... 5 0 7 11.2+ 
Chelsea, Mass...... 3 4 6 10.0+ 
Chicago, Il. ...... 3, 511 5 547 15.2+ 
Ce, Dvcccenées 0 se 1 1.4+ 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 125 27.1 466,877 117 25.1- 
Cleveland, Ohio... 129 14.0 932,994 136 14.6+ 
Columbus, Ohio... 73 24.2 307,412 70 22.8 
Concord, N. H..... 5 19.3 26,203 6 22.9-+ 
Covington, Ky..... 14 20.9 67,826 9 13.3 
Dallas, Tex........ 82 30.1 282,416 60 21.2— 
Davenport, Iowa... 61,615 7 11.4 61,999 10 16.1+- 
Dayton, Ohio...... 211,539 33 15.6 216,231 27 12.5— 
Decatur, Ill....... 59,820 6 10.2 60,480 9 14.9-+ 
Denver, Colo...... 294,692 45 15.3 297,728 58 19.5+- 
Des Moines, lowa.. 146,069 22 15.1 147,629 24 16.3+ 
Detroit, Mich...... 1,693,861 241 14,2 1,749,505 256 14.6+ 
Duluth, Minn...... 102,030 19 18.6 102,282 10 9.8 
E. Orange, N. J... 71,800 10 13.9 73,480 9 12.2— 
E. St. Louis, Ill... 75,994 9 11.8 76,726 19 y 
Elizabeth, N. J.... 118,693 7 5.9 120,517 4 
El Paso, Tex...... 107,821 37 34.3 110,221 15 
 Mibsudeccess 120,881 26 21.5 123,065 19 
Evansville, Ind.... 105,848 16 15.1 107,492 21 
Fall River, Mass... 23 20.2 113,636 18 
Fitchburg, Mass... 7 17.2 40,575 x 
Flint, Mich....... 22 12.9 176,889 35 
Fort Wayne, Ind 23 19.0 123,877 27 2 
Fort Forth, Tex... 43 24.5 181,348 32 7. 
Fresno, Cal....... 0 : 54,853 2 3.6- 
Galveston, Tex.... 5 9.2 54,828 5 9.1 
Ce, Bibasceséas 29 26.3 114,583 10 8.7 
Gloucester, Mass... 3 12.3 24,598 3 12.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 22 12.5 178,342 23 12.9+- 
Greensboro, N. C.. 20 33.7 60,916 6 9.8 
Hamilton, Ohio.... 4 7.6 92,566 1 1.9— 
Harrisburg, Pa. 30 36.9 81,713 30 36.7 
Hartford, Conn... 13 7.7 172,262 17 9.9+- 
Highland Park, Mich. 13 23.9 54,987 6 10.9 
Hoboken, N. J. 13 21.2 62,069 7 11.3— 
Holyoke, Mass..... 56,447 6 10.6 56,807 20 35.2+ 
Honolulu, Hawaii... 149,190 20 13.4 154,482 16 10.4 
Houston, Tex...... 325,913 52 16.0 340,829 21 6.2 
ge Ind... 375,042 41 10.9 379,878 69 18.2+ 
Jackson, Mich..... 19 33.5 57,332 17 29.7- 
Jac ksonville, Fla... 29 21.0 141,483 35 24.7+ 
Jersey City, N. J.. 57 17.8 $22,565 56 17.4— 
Johnstown, Pa.... 18 26.8 67,110 16 23.8- 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. 12 21.4 56,775 9 15.9— 
Kansas City, Kan.. 26,% 13 10.3 128,372 13 10.1— 
Kansas City, Mo... 416,162 104 25.0 423,458 96 22.7— 
Kenosha, Wis...... 51,921 6 11.6 52,395 5 9.5 
Knoxville, Tenn... 111,904 27 24.1 114,616 40 34.94 
Lakewood, Ohio. es 76,773 8 10.4 79,557 2 2.5 
Lancaster, Pa..... 61,434 13 21.2 62,094 24 38.7+- 
Lansing, Mich..... $2,987 19 22.9 85,027 14 16.5 
Lawrence, Mass... 87,066 19 21.8 87,954 18 20.5 
Lexington, Ky..... 46,654 20 42.9 47,062 20 42.5 
Lincoln, Neb...... 80,496 22 27.3 82,524 21 25.4 
Little Rock, Ark... 84,872 41 48.3 85,670 34 39.7 
Long Beach, Cal... 160,851 11 6.8 169,215 16 9.5+ 
Los Angeles. Cal... 1,382,066 168 12.2 1,446,074 201 14.0+- 
Louisville. Ky..... 323,621 68 21.0 330,677 69 20.9 
Lowell, Mass...... 97,507 17 17.4 96,295 11 11.4— 
Lynn, Mass........ 103,022 24 23.3 103,334 19 18.4— 
McKeesport, Pa.... 56,333 3 5.3 57,089 15 26.34 
ee, Sas ee ceee 54,018 14 25.9 54,102 15 27.74 
Madison, Wis...... 61,196 20 32.7 62,138 19 30.6 
Malden, Mass...... 59,980 & 13.3 60,844 5 8.2 











APPENDICITIS IN 174 AMERICAN CITIES (TABLE NO. Il) 



























— 1932 — —_— —1933—-—__—_, 
Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,006 
Manchester, N. H.. 16 20.7 77,341 12 15.5— 
Massillon, Ohio.... 4 29,208 3 10.3— 
Memphis, Tenn.... 102 281,691 93 33.0— 
eS eee 33 136, 143 16 11.8— 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 2% 78 616, 83 13.5+ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 482,608 106 $90, 81 16.5— 
Mobile, Ala....... } 70,542 20 28.4+ 
Montgomery, Ala.. 69,901 19 27.2— 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 10 15.3+ 
Nashville, Tenn... J 165,020 53 32.1— 
Newark, N. J..... of 451,073 88 19.5— 
New Bedford, Mass. 5.f 109,867 12 10.9+ 
New Haven, Conn. ‘ 162,697 24 14.8— 
New Orleans, La. 20.9 5 20.4— 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 5.3 6.9+ 
Newton, Mass..... 5.8 8.4+ 
Newport, R. I..... 10.1 ‘ -—— 
New York ag 4 14.8 7,33 15.7+ 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 14.8 8 7.2— 
Norfolk, Va. we 10.6 33, 12.0+- 
Oakland, eee 14.7 305,: 13.1— 
Oak Park, Ill..... 40.4 71,55 41.9+ 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 27.2 214,§ 25.6— 
Omaha, Neb....... 18.7 221,065 37 16.7— 
Orange, N. J...... 13.9 36,062 4 11.1— 
Pasadena, Cal..... 3.6 85,758 5 5.8+ 
Passaic, N. J...... 22.3 62,686 16 25.5+ 
Paterson, N. J.... 15.8 139,332 24 17.2+ 
PURGE, Bl vcsosses 8.1 114,056 13 11.4+ 
Petersburg, Va.... 3 29,5 5 17.0+ 
Philadelphia, Pa... a 1,990, 244 12.3+- 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 7.5 693, 109 5.7— 
Pittsfield, Mass.... 7.5 5s 14 26.8+ 
Pontiac, Mich..... 4 14 19.6+ 
Portland, Me...... 3.0 21 29.5— 
Portland, Ore...... & | 32 10.2— 
Portsmouth, Va.... 4 1 2.3— 
Providence, R. I... 7 62 24.0-- 
Pueblo, Colo....... 7 4 7.6— 
Quincy, Ill........ 5 10 24.8+ 
Quincy, Mass...... a 7.8 9 11.3+ 
Racine, Wis....... 69.486 7 10.1 8 11.4+ 
Reading, Pa...... 30 26.8 8 7.1— 
Richmond, Va..... 44 23.7 33 17.7— 
Rochester, N. Y.... 53 15.8 57 16.8+ 
Rockford, Ill....... 17 18.8 17 18.4— 
Roanoke, Va...... 21 28.7 17 22.7— 
Sacramento, Cal... 11 11.0 25 22 21.5+ 
St. Louis, Mo. 129 15.5 837,404 162 19.3+ 
St. Paul, Minn. . 37 13.2 283,408 44 15.5+ 
Salem, Mass....... 43,542 1 2.3 413,626 7 16.0+ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 145,100 68 46.9 147,248 65 44.1— 
San Antonio, Tex.. 246,824 56 22.7 3.6 36 14.2— 
San Diego, Cal.... 164,033 40 24.4 a 22 12.9— 
San Francisco, Cal. 662,204 8&3 12.5 674,564 92 13.6+ 
San Jose, Cal...... 61,566 4 6.5 63,306 6 9.5+ 
Savannah, Ga..... 85,402 27 31.6 28 32.7+ 
Schenectady, N. Y. 97,204 28 28.8 15 15.3— 
Scranton, Pa...... 144,673 31 21.4 32 22.0+ 
Seattle, Wash...... 376,518 48 12.7 45 11.8— 
Sioux City, Iowa... 80,911 19 23.5 27 33.1+ 
Somerville, Mass... 106,257 7 6.6 4 3.7— 
Spokane, Wash.... 117,917 32 27.1 35 29.4+ 
Springfield, Ill..... 74,618 9 12.1 18 23.7+ 
Springfield, Mass.. 154,328 24 15.6 43 27.5+ 
Springfield, Ohio.. 70,471 17 24.1 12 16.8— 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 217,507 25 11.5 37 16.7+ 
Tacoma, Wash..... 108,950 25 22.9 19 17.3— 
Tampa, Fla....... 111,772 18 16.1 19 16.3+ 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 62, 108 9 14.5 7 11.3— 
Toledo, Ohio....... 301 60 19.9 305,694 57 18.6— 
Topeka, Kan....... 67 2 3.0 68,566 3 4.4+ 
Trenton, N. J..... 124, 25 20.1 124,643 24 19.3— 
TO, We Bavaeces ® 72 8 11.0 22 30.1+ 
''nion City, N. J.. 66,945 1 1.5 1 1.4— 
TT MUsseeeoces 55,28 13 23.5 5 8.9— 
Washington, D. C. 497,315 gs 19.7 110 21.9+ 
Waterbury, Conn.. 101,68 10 9.8 6 5.9— 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 62.5 22 35.0 13 20.5— 
Williamsport, Pa.. 47,808 6 12.6 13 26.7+ 
Wilmington, Del... 105,814 20 18.9 18 17.1— 
Winston Salem, N.C. 82.597 11 13.3 13 15.1+ 
Worcester, Mass. 198,311 33 16.6 37 18.5+ 
Yonkers, N. : - 142,227 9 6.3 5 3.4 
Youngstown, Ohio.. 178,210 30 16.8 $1 17.0+ 
42,868,938 7,111 16.6 43,610,263 7,127 16.3 — 


‘ 


5+, 97—, 2 same. 
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laxatives in 1932 was increased by 2 
per cent above 1931. Hence the num- 
ber of deaths following the adminis- 
tration of laxatives has gradually de- 
clined. Of those that had been given 
laxatives in 1930, 1 in 12 died; in 1931, 
1 in 15 died and in 1932, 1 in 20 died. 

I conclude these observations regard- 
ing the experiment in Philadelphia by 
giving an abbreviated table showing 
the 10 principal laxatives in common 
use. 

An exceptionally valuable paper on 
Appendicitis by Dr. J. M. Finney of 
Baltimore was presented before the 
Clinical Congress of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, October, 1932, and 
reprinted in Surgery, Gynecology and 
Obstetrics. It is an analysis of 3913 
operative cases during a period of 30 
years. It is admirably condensed and 
reveals some extremely interesting 
facts which unfortunately cannot be 
given for want of space. I give the 
following abbreviated fatality rates by 
quinquennial periods. 

Fatality Rate in Appendicitis, 1900-1930 


M. F. 
1900-1905. .......... 9.47 1.26 
eee 5.96 0.93 
re 2.23 0.76 
a Tre 1.18 2.10 
ere 2.56 1.34 
2, ee 2.51 1.16 
oS ee 3.32 1.26 


I next give the fatality rates for dif- 
ferent groups of appendicitis cases as 
classified by Doctor Finney. 


Fatality Rates in Appendicitis According to Sex 
and Group of Affection, 1900-1930 
M. 
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Laxatives Used in Appendicitis Cases, Philadelphia 





1930 1931 1932 
Recov- Recov- Recov- 
eries Deaths Totels eries Deaths Totals eries Deaths Totals 
Citrate of Magnesia..... 168 10 178 170 12 182 135 8 143 
GE Gav ccdncecovnsen 140 21 161 167 7 174 125 8 133 
Saar ere 93 10 103 168 4 172 160 10 170 
Milk of Magnesia........ 49 3 52 72 4 76 81 3 84 
= ae 38 0 38 55 1 56 68 3 71 
eer 14 0 14 14 0 14 20 0 20 
GROMMEE ccccccccccccsess 13 0 13 15 1 16 13 0 13 
Se 5 3 8 1l 0 ll 9 1 10 
BeBRER ccccccccccesese & 0 x 9 0 9 4 0 4 
EE ennckicarecaewenne 8 0 8 7 0 7 5 0 5 
Subacute ....... spveresetie a ea The percentage of acute unruptured 
RONEE ss ccccwcese -95 65 ° ° es e 
a... se 327 cases which died receiving cathartics 
Ruptured with Peritonitis.. 23.13 20.00 was 20 per cent; ruptured with abscess, 
a bntcynecaneebes 3.32 1.26 83.33 per cent; ruptured with peri- 


Dividing his cases according to 
whether they were treated by house 
surgeons or visiting surgeons, Doctor 
Finney shows that for male patients 
the fatality rate for house surgeons 
was 4.30 per cent and for visiting sur- 
geons 3.10 per cent. For female pa- 
tients the rates were 1.47 per cent for 
house surgeons and 1.22 per cent for 
visiting surgeons. 

Doctor Finney next gives a table of 
percentages of ruptured cases to active 
cases, showing a steadily diminishing 
rate from 45.85 per cent in 1900-1905 
to 18.17 per cent in 1926-1930. 

The percentage of subacute cases re- 
ceiving cathartics, not including deaths, 
was 30.65; for acute unruptured, 40.59 
per cent; ruptured with abscess, 60.56 
per cent; ruptured with peritonitis, 
61.54 per cent; a total of 44.21 per cent. 


tonitis, 73.08 per cent; total, 67.57 per 
cent. 

I regret I cannot further enlarge 
upon this interesting paper, which is 
one of the most notable contributions 
to the subject of appendicitis made 
during recent years. But I will quote 
Doctor Finney’s final conclusion as 
follows: 

“We will not attempt to summarize 
these somewhat rambling and at times, 
we fear, incoordinated remarks, further 
than to stress once again one fact, 
which strikes home most forcibly, and 
which we feel should be given especial 
emphasis, namely, that even in this 
enlightened and progressive age, when 
public attention is being constantly di- 
rected toward various health facts or 
fancies, almost 20 per cent of inflamed 
appendices have already ruptured when 
they reach the surgeon.” 





INDIAN SUMMER RUMINATIONS 


weather was over, and who urged 

us, with suspicious zeal, to give up 
our Hot Weather Ruminations, com- 
pletely overlooked a fine Indian sum- 
mer, and we have suffered a relapse. 
Now we are wondering— 

WHY stock casualty companies sit 
idly by without a single entry in the 
“Booklets on Insurance” column of the 
Atlantic Monthly, while the mutuals are 
listed with “How’d You Like to Save 20 
Per Cent on Your Auto Insurance?” 
(American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co.), “How a Treasurer Saved $1,846 
on Compensation and Other Insurance” 
(Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.), and 
“L-M-C Drivers’ Handbook” (Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago). 


* * * 


Tee friends who told us the hot 


IF local agents are fearful of giving 
an inch to the companies regarding 
wholesale insurance and multiple loca- 
tion lines, just as the companies are 
fearful of giving an inch to the Gov- 
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ernment in State and Federal Funds— 
and for the same reason. 
~ om * 

WHY, of the twenty-four Sections 
participating in the 1934 Annual Safety 
Congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, no “conference” company man is 
listed as a Section officer although one 
“non-conference” stock company man 
and three mutual men hold such offices. 

* * x 

IF it is good public policy for Mich- 
igan to allow installment payments for 
automobile license plates when the car 
owner cannot pay in full as he gets 
them, thus permitting persons lacking 
that small fee to drive a ton and a half 
of iron at high speed among the persons 
and property of their fellow men. 

x * * 

IF the reduced yield now available 
for investment funds in banks and else- 
where will increase the popularity of 
three and five year term policies as a 
more attractive use for the money. 


IF a reversion to sole agency repre- 
sentation would rekindle company- 
agency loyalty, and make more easy of 
solution such problems as I.U.B. coun- 
tersigning commissions (if any) and 
underwriting profit. 


*- * *# 


IF the notorious lack of indexing and 
mis-indexing of such manuals as the 
General Public Liability manual is de- 
liberate to cause confusion and allow 
wider “interpretive” latitude; of which 
mis-indexing the following is a fair ex- 
ample: Owners’, Landlords’, & Tenants’ 
section, “Banks” should be indexed be- 
tween “Automobile Tourist Camps” and 
“Barber Shops,” instead of after “Boy 
or Girl Scout Councils” and before 
“Camps — not Automobile Tourist” 
where Banks are listed as “Buildings or 
Premises—Bank or Office.” After all, 
the entire O. L- & T. section deals with 
buildings and premises. 
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Agents’ Association Has Earned 


Right to Exert Influence 


Producers’ Position Was Never Stronger and Justifies 
Demand for Company Cooperation, Says E. J. Cole, New 


Association President, in Interview 


By GENE ROESCH 


UST after his election as president 
J of the National Association of In- 

surance Agents at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., last week, I had quite a long 
talk with E. J. Cole of Fall River re- 
garding the attitude which his incom- 
ing administration will assume toward 
the manifold problems facing the pro- 
ducers of the country. I wanted to de- 
termine, if possible, what that attitude 
would be and whether he expected to 
“upset the apple cart” by any immedi- 
ate and vigorous announcement of 
changed policy. The following are my 
recollections of his discussion: 

“So far as I’m concerned,” he said, 
“I do not anticipate any startling de- 
velopments in the near future. We do 
not intend to deviate from the policies 
and procedure of previous administra- 
tions, but we will continue to uphold 
what we believe to be the rights of our 
membership at any and all costs.” 

“The time has arrived,” he continued, 
“when the power of the combined mem- 
bership of the national association is 
nearing a higher peak. In the face of 
that, how much longer do you think 
we will stand for having to ‘plead’ 
for our rights? That thought of 
‘pleading’ must and shall be altered 
into a determination to compel when 
intolerable conditions are such as to 
leave compulsion the only honorable 
course to be followed.” 


Company. Cooperation 


I asked him for a summary of his 
views on company cooperation with 
producers and specifically with the 
members of the national association. 
“That cooperation,” he averred, “has 
been somewhat lacking, as was obvious 
from the action of the companies last 
October. After then admitting that 
unfair practices do- exist in the busi- 
ness of property insurance, the com- 
panies promised that conferences would 
be held to deal with the conditions of 
which our membership had complained. 
Were such conferences called by the 
companies? They were not.” 

Stating that his own experience in 
the affairs of the national association 
had not led him to place any too great 


hopes in tolerance of companies, Mr. 
Cole referred to the conditions which 
obtained in 1926. “In that year,” he 
said, “the old question of cooperation 
with companies came to the fore again. 
I, myself, was a member of the com- 
mittee of twenty which was to carry 
out the suggestions and seek the active 
support of the companies for our pro- 
gram. The companies then, as during 
last October, promised conferences 
which would permit the agents to ex- 
press their views and amicably iron out 
difficulties. Then, as now, those prom- 
ised conferences were not forthcoming. 


Representative Membership 


“We members of the national asso- 
ciation now comprise more than 11,000 
individuals who are honestly and fair- 
ly seeking the best interests of insur- 
ance in the widest sense of that ex- 
pression. We believe in qualified pro- 
ducers who know how to serve the 
public and who, at the same time, bear 
in mind their responsibility to the 
companies. It is only right that we 
should expect the companies to heark- 
en to our pleas in all matters wherein 
both companies and agents may be af- 
fected. Time and again we have made 
our pleas and they have fallen on deaf 
ears or have been met with vague prom- 
ises from which nothing emanated. 
Our national association membership is 
so representative of large premium 
volume and extended service to the pub- 
lic that we now feel that pleading is 
out of the picture. Action is demanded 
to meet the conditions which now con- 
front us, and action we will take wher- 
ever the facts justify it.” 

I queried whether by “action” Presi- 
dent Cole meant such as was taken in 
regard to the C.C.C. insurance matters 
at Washington. “That, and other 
forms,” he replied. Discussing for a 
moment the Washington situation, Ed 
Cole went on to say: “The decision of 
this convention to open a service office 
in Washington is significant of what 
I mean. In connection with the C.C.C. 
it was clearly up to us to act for what 
we considered our rights. Other and 
similar situations will be coming up 


from time to time as a result of the 
activities of Federal bureaus. In all 
of these the national association has 
both a personal and a public interest, 
Personal from the standpoint of the 
individual rights of our members; pub- 
lic from the standpoint of the best in- 
terests of clients and prospective cli- 
ents. When we protect our own rights, 
we naturally protect the rights of prop- 
erty insurance of all forms. Our ac- 
tions demonstrate to the public gen- 
erally that we understand the problems 
of our business and are fearlessly seek- 
ing equitable solutions for those prob- 
lems.” 

“As you know,” he continued, “I per- 
sonally have dealt with insurance mat- 
ters for several decades. In all that 
time, I believe I can honestly say that 
I have tried to meet companies and 
associates on a common footing of real 
desire to serve the public and the busi- 
ness with due regard for the rights of 
all. We in the national association 
have always officially maintained the 
same stand, and we will continue to 
maintain it. We are more than willing 
to confer with companies at every turn 
on the road to recovery. All we legiti- 
mately ask is that the companies feel 
the same way about the matter. The 
standing of our association and the in- 
fluence of its membership entitle us to 
our belief.” 


Served Association Long 


Mr. Cole is a native of Cheltenham, 
England, but came to this country when 
only 14 years of age. He went into the 
insurance business in Fall River and 
for 21 years continued with one agency. 
Then, in 1908, he went into business 
for himself. His identification with 
the work of the national association 
has been long and definite. For many 
years he was chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts 
association and became state president 
in 1922. Next he was made regional 
vice-president of the national associa- 
tion and as such was chairman of the 
New England advisory board. He be- 
came a member of the national execu- 
tive committee soon afterward and 
then its chairman, from which post he 
succeeded last week to the presidency 
of the national association. Mr. Cole’s 
son, E. Forrest Cole, is associated with 
him in the agency at Fall River. 

Serious in his realization of the im- 
portance of the agent’s place in the 
sun, and himself a deep student of in- 
surance in all its branches as applicable 
to fire, casualty and surety coverages, 
Mr. Cole is a great stabilizing influ- 
ence. His administration of the na- 
tional association is certain to be for 
the widest possible good of the mem- 
bership. 
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Vice-Presidency Battle 
Features First Session 


Schriver and Patterson Delegates 
Alike in Support of Their 
Candidates; Issue Will Be 
Settled Friday 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
forty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the fifth international con- 
vention held jointly with the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada got 
under way here today with a grand 
free-for-all fight over the vice-presi- 
dency of the association for the coming 
year. 

At an executive session of the nomi- 
nating committee, Alexander Patterson 
of Chicago was named the choice of the 
committee for vice-president, but the 
majority of the executive committee and 
its delegates held a favoritism for 
Lester O. Schriver of Peoria, Ill., and 
made that choice felt in no uncertain 
terms. In the final ballot of the nomi- 
nating committee, Schriver won by a 
vote of 43 against 42 for Patterson and 
there is every porspect that on the floor 
of the convention next Friday when the 
endorsement of the nominating commit- 
tee is acted upon there may be a fight 
for the vice-presidency. On the other 
hand, things may be smoothed over by 


Sept. 25—The 





Friday and the confidential report of 
the executive committee will find a com- 
plete agreement on the floor of the con- 
vention. 

With the exception of the Patterson- 
Schriver contretempts, the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters finally decided upon 
Des Moines, Iowa, as the next meeting 
place of the convention to be recom- 
mended to the members, some 2500 of 
whom will be present. In similar order 
the cities of Boston, Nashville and Den- 
ver competed for the honor, but Des 
Moines finally won as far as the deci- 
sion of the executive committee was 
concerned. After balloting all after- 
noon, the executive committee, acting as 
the national council, voted upon the fol- 
lowing slate of officers with Theodore 
Riehle of New York as president; Les- 
ter O. Schriver of Peoria as vice-presi- 
dent; J. S. Callahan of St. Louis as 
secretary, and the perennial Robert 
L. Jones of New York as treasurer. 

Next to choose for the coming admin- 
istration was the board of trustees con- 
sisting of 12 appointees. After the 
submission of some 16 names of which 
only 12 could be chosen the following 
were named by the committee as trus- 
tees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters: Paul Clark of Boston; 
J. S. Myrick of New York; C. S. Zim- 
merman of Newark; H. J. Johnson of 
Pittsburgh; J. A. Witherspoon of Nash- 
(Concluded on page 21) 


General Agents’ Meeting 


At Annual Convention 


Julian S. Myrick, Chairman, Gives 
Code of Ethics to Life Insur- 
ance Salesmen in Brief Address 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 25—With 
Des Moines selected as the next conven- 
tion city to be recommended to the con- 
vention, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters held a managers ses- 
sion of the board of trustees all day 
today followed by the meeting of the 
executive council which is described 
elsewhere in this issue, 

On Monday evening the managers 
and general agents committee met un- 
der the chairmanship of Julian S. 
Myrick and heard two speakers. The 
first of these was Dr. S. N. Stevens of 
Chicago, associate professor of psy- 
chology of Northwestern University, on 
the question of “The Successful General 
Agent.” He was followed by John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
who pointed out to the meeting that as 
a result of surveys made it was evi- 
dent that any man who did not sell at 
least one policy during his first three 
months of connection with a life insur- 
ance company was not worth retaining 
as an agent in the majority of cases. It 

(Concluded on page 20) 













C. V. Anderson 
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Alexander E. Patterson 


Three Life Underwriters Very Much 
in the Milwaukee Limelight 






Lester O. Schriver 
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Policies for Children... . 


The “Open Sesame” to the 
homes of the best prospects 


Agents offering the new Security Mutual Juvenile 
20 Year Endowment and 20 Pay Endowment at 64 
are uncovering not only immediate sales on children, 
but adult clients as well. 


Cash and Loan values and Dividends make Security 
Mutual Juveniles of unusual interest to insurance 
minded people and the Payor Benefit clause is espe- 
cially appealing. 


Ask any General Agent or write 
for literature and rates. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Qompany 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 








FOURTH EDITION 


THE AGENTS KEY 


TO 


FIRE INSURANCE 


by ROBERT P. BARBOUR 
For the past seventeen years this has been the 


ance for the use of agents and brokers in the 
solicitation and writing of business. 


It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date, and republished, with the inclusion of 
much added new material, in a larger size, and 
containing more than 570 pages. 


“One of the two most valuable books in 
the library of the Insurance Society of 
New York.”—Eastern Underwriter. 










Price, per copy, $3.50 


Liberal discount on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts., 











The Greatest Asset 


—of any life insurance company 
comes out of the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of its agency staff and 
the public approval of complete, 
modernized service. This explains 
how this Company was able to 
produce 26% more paid business 
during the first six months of 1934 
than in the corresponding period 


of 1933. 


There is opportunity for life 
underwriters of character under 
liberal first year commission and 


non-forfeitable renewal contracts. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
O. J. LACY, Pres. SACRAMENTO 





standard text and reference book of fire insur- 










Philadelphia, Pa. 











NOW 1's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life 


Underwriting 


Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 


Life Underwriting.” 


50c 


A COPY 


19 COPIES $5.40 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that’ our business makes of 
you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 
Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Promotions Announced 


The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia has announced the following 
home office promotions, effective Oct. 1, 
1934: 

Robert E. Henley, formerly general 
counsel, elected vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel. E. A. Crawford, formerly 
assistant secretary in charge of or- 
dinary production in the industrial field, 
appointed assistant vice-president; A. 
R. Kershaw, formerly manager mort- 
gage loan department, appointed assist- 
ant vice-president-manager mortgage 
loan department; H. V. Schenck, ap- 
pointed manager of the bond depart- 
ment; Charles T. Rogerson, appointed 
assistant supervisor. 





Federal Life of Chicago 
Celebrates Hamilton Month 


September, the birth month of Presi- 
dent Isaac Miller Hamilton, is tradi- 
tionally a period of extraordinary pro- 
duction with the field force of the Fed- 
eral Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago. This year is no exception for 
with the completion of the first week 
of a month’s campaign submitted busi- 
ness is twenty per cent in excess of 
the business submitted during a like 
period of 1933. 

Nineteen Thirty-Four marks for Mr. 
Hamilton the completion of thirty-four 
years’ continuous activities in the in- 
terest of the company. One of the 
original founders and the first presi- 
dent of the company, Mr. Hamilton has 
been constantly at the helm throughout 
the entire lifetime of the Federal Life. 
Always a booster for life insurance and 
for the city of Chicago in which the 
home office of the Federal is located, 
Mr. Hamilton has lent his name and 
strength to many projects of both civic 
and business importance. 

Unique among the plans for the cele- 
bration of this anniversary month was 
the idea of twelve hours’ solid work on 
Mr. Hamilton’s birthday, Sept. 6. Two 
hundred pledges from members of the 
agency force were received prior to the 
carrying out of this plan. As a result 
of those activities Sept. 6 was one of 
the biggest days of 1934 in submitted 
business. 

Officials and representatives of the 
Indianapolis Life met recently at the 
Elks Fort Harrison Country Club near 
Terre Haute, Ind., for an afternoon of 
business and pleasure. Field men from 
Indianapolis, representatives from 
Western Indiana and company officials 
from the home offices were present. 
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OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


A 12 year organization and sales 
record with but two companies—one 
large and the other smail—that will 
bear closest scrutiny. 

Experience covers all types of sales 
promotional work in both urban and 
rural territory. 

Box 72, c/o The Spectator, 56th & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Fidelity Employees Pass 
L. O. M. A. Examinations 


Eighteen members of the head office 
staff of Fidelity Mutual won their 
L. O. M. A. certificates, according to 
the recent announcement of the ex- 
amining board. This is a most credit- 


AS I LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


HERE comes a time in the life 

of all of us when we are sorely 
perplexed. What shall I write 
about this week? I asked a young 
man name of Johnston. Why not 
write about me? asked he. That’s 
a splendid idea, sezzi. And this 
line of thought brought me back 


| to years and years ago. There was 


able record, for only five companies in | 


the United States and Canada exceed- 
ed this record. As a matter of fact, 
only nine have a greater total registra- 
tion of certificate holders to date. 

Interest in the L.O.M.A. Institute has 
been active at Fidelity from the first, 
and Assistant Actuary Homer 0. 
White, who has conducted the study 
reports a 
each year. 


classes, 


Advertising Conference Lists 
Speakers for Meeting at Rye 


Final arrangements are being made 
for the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference to be held 
at the Westchester Country, Rye, N. 
Y., Oct. 1, 2 and 3. An exceptionally 
interesting program has been prepared 
by the program 
those who will make addresses are: 
A. T. Falk, director of Bureau of Re- 
search and Education, The Advertising 
Federation of America; Albert E. 
Haase, Association of National Adver- 
“Methods of Determining the 
Advertising Appropriation’; L.  L. 
Montgomery, consultant, “Psy- 
chology and Risk Bearing”; Col. Rob- 
ert C. Eddy, director, Massachusetts 
Safety Highway Study, under auspices 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s Busi- 
A. W. Lehman, Association of 
National Advertisers, “Broadcast Ad- 
vertising”; George J. Kutcher, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, “How to Meet Ob- 
jections to Life Insurance,” and Wil- 
liam Leslie, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. 


committee. Among 


tisers, 


sales 


ness; 


larger attendance | 


a time when only the “elders” 
knew anything about anything. 
Today the youngsters and the 
oldsters seem to be—call it com- 
promising. , » 


NUMBER of people have in- 
formed me that we all should 
look to the seventies and eighties 
for advice. I don’t believe it. 
With all due respect for those 
who are in a position to look back, 
I'l] take the viewpoint of those 
who are looking forward. So 
much for your side, D. J. 
sans rk BS 
T the same time, it should 
not be forgotten, by any 
stretch of the imagination, that 


there is plenty to be learned from 


' those who go before. 


| 
| 


Last week 
and this week, The Spectator 
prints the gist of the advice from 
the best minds of America con- 
cerning fire insurance. This week 
and next week the life insurance 
brains of America will be assem- 
bled in the Schroeder Hote!, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Read all that is 
printed regarding the proceed- 
ings of these two meetings. Both 


| are well worth while. 


* * * 


ETTING back to the start of 
this column, we might offer 
a bit of advice to managers and 
general agents. Lloyd Patterson 


| said about three years ago that 


“Youth Is Your Best Prospect 
Because of His Numbers.” It’s 
true today. Youth is your best 
prospect for a new policy, and 
youth is your best prospect as a 
client. Biology makes it so. Wis- 
dom comes with age, but, unfor- 
tunately, age comes too late in 
life. 
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Columbia Offers Course 
for Institute Exams. 


Students from companies in the 
vicinity of New York who are planning 
to take the courses offered by the Life 
Office Management Association Insti- 
tute have an opportunity to prepare for 
examinations one and two in an eve- 
ning class at Columbia the first se- 
mester. 

This class will be conducted by James 
R. Trimble, assistant mathematician of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It will be held Monday nights 
from 7.40-9.20 p. m., starting Oct. 1. 


Agency Section Program 
For A.L.C. Meet Announced 


Theme of Meeting Will Be 'Maintain- 
ing the Dignity of the Agent." 
John J. Moriarty Will Be Chairman 


St. Louris, Mo., John J. Moriarty, 
vice-president of the General American 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis 
and Chairman of the Agency Section 
of the American Life Convention, has 
announced that the theme for the an- 
nual meeting of the Agency Section to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach 











FA Jou Worth While 


The salesman of Life Insurance is doing a job 


distinctly beneficial to the community at large. 


What his effort means in terms 
of children educated, homes 
saved, despair defeated and 
other benefits would be difh- 


cult to estimate. 


But this is certain—Every time 
a claim is paid his job is 


justified. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Companp of America 


Epwarp D. DvuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on the morning of 
Friday, Oct. 12, will be: “Maintaining 
the Dignity of the Agent.” 

The meeting of the Agency Section 
will be held in conjunction with a ses- 
sion of the main body of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, which will hold its 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Oct. 10, 11 
and 12. 


As has been the custom for many 
years the Legal Section of the Conven- 
tion will hold its sessions on the two 
days immediately preceding the annual 
gathering of the main body of the Con- 
vention. The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Legal Section to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Oct. 
8 and 9. The Financial Section will 
also meet on Oct. 9, while the Industrial 
Section is to gather on the afternoon 
and evening of Oct. 11. 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Agency Section as announced 
by Chairman Moriarty follows: 


“Is a Subsidy the Answer?”, E. C. 
Sparver, superintendent of agents, re- 
liance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Is it Education Alone?”, Harold J. 
Cummings, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies, Minnesota Mutu- 
al Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Where Do We Begin and How Do 
We Complete the Job?”, Joseph C. Be- 
han, second vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 

“Cooperation and Regulation at the 
Source,” James W. Simpson, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Sun Life of Can- 
ada, Montreal. 

Elections of officers, action on reports 
and resolutions, etc. 

The program for the Industrial Sec- 
tion as announced by J. F. Maine, 
superintendent of industrial agencies, 
— Life, London, Canada, is as fol- 
ows: 

Commencing at 1.30 p. m., October 
11. 

Chairman’s remarks by Mr. Maine. 

“Method of Recruiting and Selecting 
Industrial Life Agents,” H. J. Bentley, 
supervisor, field instruction, London 
Life, London, Canada. 

“Method of Training Industrial Life 
Agents,” Edward W. Craig, vice-presi- 
dent, National Life and Accident, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

“Agency Contracts,” Curtiss P. 
Kendall, vice-president, Washington 
—_— Insurance Company, Chicago, 


Evening session commencing at 7.30 
p. m., October 11. 

“Selecting Life Insurance Risks,” 
C. M. Herron, inspector of industrial 
risks, Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

“Stimulating Conservation Among 
Industrial Agents,” T. J. Hohan, field 
manager, Eureka-Maryland Assurance 
Corporation, Baltimore. 

Business session: Election of officers; 
adoption of resolutions and reports, etc. 
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LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK FOR 1934 


HE 1934 Life Insurance Year Book 

now ready for distribution, reveals 
that in 1933, 318 legal reserve life in- 
surance companies received in pre- 
miums, $3,321,797,924 and had a total 
income of $4,622,291,932. These same 
companies paid to policyholders or their 
beneficiaries in the form of death 
claims, endowments, annuities, divi- 
dends and surrendered values—$3,016,- 
434,220 which is a decrease of $70,579,- 
467 as compared with the figure at- 
tained in 1932. 

Total disbursements reached the sum 
of $3,917,431,410 resulting in a saving 
for the future protection of policyhold- 
ers of $704,860,522. 

A new feature of the Life Insur- 
ance Year Book incorporated for the 
first time this year is the breakdown 
of annuity premiums during 1933. The 
first year annuity premiums amounted 
to $186,581,226, renewed annuity pre- 
miums being $67,653,440. 

New ordinary and group business 
written and paid for during 1933 
amounted to $9,113,959,258. Ordinary 
and group insurance in force outstand- 
ing aggregated $80,830,570,899; Indus- 
trial insurance written and paid for 
during 1933 were $4,672,898,201 and 
outstanding at the close of 1933 amount- 
ed to $17,154,472,848. 

The Life Insurance Year Book, which 
is an annual encyclopaedia of the life 
insurance fraternity, may be said to 
embrace within its pages the contents 
of eight complete volumes, each present- 
ing complete information on the essen- 
tials of the life insurance business. In 
Section I is contained a complete re- 
porting service with an entire account 
of every legal reserve life insurance 
company in the United States as well 
as the leading stipulated premium com- 
panies and fraternal orders. Historical 
data are set forth including the date of 
incorporation, when it commenced busi- 
ness, and other pertinent facts invalu- 
able to executives, underwriters, actu- 
aries and agents. 

Section II is presented the Com- 
pendium of Official Life Insurance Re- 
ports, this is an analysis of the finan- 
cial statements for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1933, of all the life insurance 
companies in the country. Each state- 
ment shows in detail the business and 
financial standing—including the vari- 
ous items of income, outgo, assets 
liabilities and surplus of each company. 

In Section III is presented the life 
insurance history giving a statistical 
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record of the ten-year period from 
1924-1933, of all the legal reserve life 
insurance companies and most of the 
leading Canadian life insurance com- 
panies. These data are presented for 
each of the ten years covering such es- 
sential items from annual statements as 
premium income, total income, death 
claims, endowments, surrendered values, 
dividends to policyholders, total dis- 
bursements, new business written and 
insurance outstanding. It also exhibits 
the assets and liabilities, capital and 
surplus. 


Section IV is devoted to Life Insur- 
ance by states. This is the only com- 
plete record containing the experience 
of life insurance companies of the states 
in which they operate. Results of the 
companies are given for each of the 
three branches of Life insurance—In- 
dustrial and Group. The items include 
insurance in force at the beginning 
of the year, new insurance written and 
paid for during the year, premiums re- 
ceived, losses incurred and insurance 
in force at the end of the year. This 


section is particularly valuable to the 
production department of life insur- 
ance companies in that it is a definite 
aid in budgeting the department for 
the ensuing year. 

In Section V, VI and VII is presented 
other valuable information used daily 
by life insurance companies. Dividends 
paid to stockholders for the past 25 
years; complete directory of assess- 
ment life associations and fraternal 
orders; industrial insurance for fifty 
years; a section devoted to the sum- 
maries of the legal requirements re- 
garding investments, taxes and fees 
are a few of the numerous salient 
points that make this section invalu- 
able. 

Section VIII contains the gain and 
loss exhibit showing the sources of 
earnings for the year 1933, the amounts 
appropriated in demand to policyhold- 
ers and the increase or decrease in sur- 
plus and security value gains and losses 
of American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies. 

The price of the Insurance Year Book 
is $60 complete—including four vol- 
umes. The Life Volume is $25. 
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THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


THOMAS E, LOVEJOY, President 
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CASH CAPITAL 
$3.000,000.00 





ORGANIZED 
1869 
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a | OLD MAN OF THEN oan ks 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N.H. 
ASSETS $15.454,494.43 
LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 

$ 6.726.823.25 
POL ICYHOL DERS SURPLUS 
3B. ¢ (eC. G6? LS 


















































Philadelphia Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 


Statement Six Months. . . Ending June 30, 1934 
Fire and Marine Premiums (Net)........... $625,510.32 
Interest and Dividends .............. $2,198.31 
Profit and Loss Securities ......... ei ann 57,765.94 
Perpetual Deposits Received ................ 134.00 


Decrease Fire, Marine and Perpetual Premium 
PT Rue e Ktbke ahs bx Cha ena wee nse e 7,729.78 


$773,338.35 





Fire and Marine Losses Incurred... $275,6 66.80 
Agency Charges and Commissions 310,658.80 
DD stn ctaet he ade beeen ee ‘ 34,47 1.60 
Perpetual Deposits Returned ..... 116.00 
Increase Reserve for Taxes, Ex- 
penses, etc. ..... ‘. vant 13,726.28 
—-- 634,639.48 
ae ea ee a eee pene re ee $138,698.87 


Increase Market Value Securities as appraised 
June 30, 1934 


358,705. 44 


Increase Surplus “$497, 104.3 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks (Market Values)......... 
Accrued Interest on above Bonds... 

Cash in Banks and Office ............. ‘ 
Premiums in Course of Transmission........ 
Reinsurance Claims on Losses Paid........ 


$3,645,191.25 
21,689.00 
1,041,2: 29. 15 ) 


$5,157,926.65 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses $331,325.00 
Unearned Premium Reserve 1,269,063.81 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expe nses......-. 122,161.42 
Pe. wis ageseehe~66 un ade es Saar anes 1,000,000.00 
DEE s¢aaceniiegess <ueee ea eae coerce 29400,006.42 





$5,157,926.65 
—— 





























THE A. 1. U. IS A MARKET 
FOR FOREIGN INSURANCE 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY 
MARINE 


American properties and operations encircle the 
globe. In these times of fluctuating values and 
foreign exchange restrictions, protection afforded 
by sound insurance effected at home is of utmost 
importance to your clients. 

A large field offering possibilities of increased 
income lies within the reach of all Agents and 
Brokers. 

Do not fail to consult us on ways and means 
of realizing these prospects. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


80 William Street - - New York City 
Telephone John 4-4245-6-7 
GENERAL INSURANCE —WORLD WIDE 











THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 




















THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
1934. Edition 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 























THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





SeTaRlismep 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Fidelity Mutual 
Lite Gains 

Addressing the managers of the 
company in a recent letter, Frank H. 
Sykes, vice-president and manager of 
agencies for The Fidelity Mutual Life, 
quoted convincing figures out of the ex- 
perience of his company to show the 
preference of the public for life income 
and endowment forms of insurance. Mr. 
Sykes said in part: 

“We deal in money. Necessarily we 
can deal only with people who have 
some money. These days we are prone 
to think there are no such people. We 
are wrong. Out of Fidelity’s sales ex- 
perience, compared with the first eight 
months last year, this can be demon- 
strated. 

“A gain of 19.5 per cent in new in- 
surance volume does not tell half the 
story. The gain in new premiums was 
26.8 per cent and we are not including 
annuities or retirement income. An in- 
crease of 148.9 per cent in single pre- 
miums on life and endowment forms 
and an increase of 36.2 per cent on 
single premium annuities tell their own 
story of money seeking secure invest- 
ment. More important to us in this 
study is proof that this is not a market 
for cheap insurance only. Our gain in 
premiums from low rate life and family 
income was 7.3 per cent; from endow- 
ment at 85 and limited payment forms, 
13.3 per cent; from term insurance, 
19.2 per cent; but from income for life 
and other endowments 59.5 per cent. 

“In short, our greatest increase in 
sales very decidedly was in the brackets 
requiring the highest premiums.” 





First Fall Meeting 

Victor E. Beamer of Jacksonville, 
Fla., was the principal speaker at the 
last meeting of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Life Underwriters’ Association. The 
meeting inaugurated the Fall and Win- 
ter season and was the first following 
the Summer vacation. 

Mr. Beamer is general agent for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
stopped off on his way to Milwaukee, 
Wis., where he was to address the na- 
tional association. The day before his 
Fort Wayne appearance he spoke be- 
fore the Indianapolis Association of 
Life Underwriters. 





New Association 

Preliminary meetings of the life un- 
derwriters at Anderson, Ind., are be- 
ing held preparatory to the organiza- 
tion of the Anderson Association of 
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Life Underwriters. State officials are 
aiding in the work and every under- 
writer is being given personal solicita- 
tion. B. Franklin Haugh is one of the 
active organizers. 





New Connection 
for F. A. Hicks 

F. A. Hicks, superintendent of agents 
for the Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha, has resigned, effective 
Nov. 1, and has signed a general agent’s 
















Sunienabieeetniend 


contract for the company’s Southern 
California territory, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hicks’ service with the Guar- 
antee Mutual covers a period of twenty- 
two years. In 1920, after having 
demonstrated his sales ability in the 
conservation department, he was pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent 
of agents, and has headed the com- 
pany’s agency department since that 
time. 





























Outstanding Stability 


* Size, location, age —all are interesting factors as 
applied to a life insurance company but none of 
these compare in importance to Surplus above 


Liabilities. 


This item in a company’s financial statement is the true measur- 
ing rod which determines the strength and stability of the 


institution. 


With Admitted Assets of $16,616,706.65, the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha is one of the few companies having Surplus 
above Liabilities equal to 20% of its Legal Reserve. 


There may be larger and older companies in the United States, 
but it will be difficult to find one financially stronger or more 
safe than this sound and well managed purely mutual legal 


reserve company. 


A copy of our booklet, “An Analysis of Our 32nd Annual State- 
ment”, will be mailed to anyone interested in a complete 
review of our financial condition. 


Write for details of the excellent Agency op- 
portunities available in Twenty-seven states. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 1!901 


*TOTAL SURPLUS . . 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


$2,568,388.63 


(For the protection of Policyholders) 
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General Agents' Meeting 


At Annual Convention 
( Concluded from page 13) 
is up to the general agents to cull their 
representatives over and determine 
which on the average will succeed, de- 
clared Mr. Holcombe, and the survey 
which we have just concluded indicates 
clearly that some classes must be 
weeded out if the public is to be ab- 
solved of the pest of the unqualified 
and the part-time life insurance man 
who makes a nuisance of himself. As 
chairman of the meeting this Monday 
evening Mr. Myrick declared that “it is 
with a great deal of pride that we look 
upon the more than $3,000,000,000 
which has been distributed during each 
of the last five years to policyholders 
who have used our companies for this 
purpose as well as for building up re- 
serves of over $20,000,000,000. Life in- 
surance payments in 1933 were 10 per 
cent of the national income and it be- 
hooves us therefore to protect the char- 
acter of so large an institution at every 
opportunity both for our policyholders 
and ourselves.” 
os * * 


Vice Presidency Contest 
Brings Altered Rules 


During the meeting of the National 
Council of the Life Underwriters in 
session at the Schroeder Hotel here yes- 
terday, it was decided to abrogate the 
rule that one member should have more 
than one vote. Up to now the president 
of a local association had one vote and 
the local executive committeeman had 
one vote. When the local president and 
the local delegate happened to be the 
same person he was allowed two votes. 
From now on this will probably be 
changed if the decision of the execu- 
tive committee is adhered to by the con- 
vention. 

The alteration was voted on follow- 
ing the contest between Alexander Pat- 
terson and Lester O. Schriver for the 
vice-presidency of the association which 
was won so far as the national council 
was concerned by Mr. Schriver with the 
narrow margin of a single vote. 

The entire day on Tuesday was 
given over to managers and general 
agents sessions divided into group 


meetings covering operations in country 
districts on the one hand and those in 
city territories on the other. The first 
meeting discussed the recruiting of 
agents in cities and was headed by 
Thomas G. Murrell, manager for the 
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+ GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS * 








to a good start. 


Guardian underwriters. 


bigger and better records. 





_FALL SALES D 


Reports are now coming into The Guardian Life’s home 
office which indicate that the Field’s Fall Sales Drive is off 


Intensive sales efforts during the Spring and Summer of 
1934 were amply repaid—in increased earnings by all alert 


Now—with a really great record behind it, and with all of 
the many sales promotion efforts of the Company at its ser- 
vice, The Guardian Life’s Field Force is striding ahead—to 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


RIVE NOW ONE 








Connecticut General in New York. 
Rural supervision of agents was under 
the chairmanship of Herbert Hedges, 
general agent of the Equitable of Iowa 
at Kansas City. Subsequently through- 
out the day the leaders of the discussion 
centering around city operations were 
as follows: Warren V. Woody of the 
Equitable of New York, who is its 
agency manager in Chicago; C. B. 
Stumes, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual in Chicago, and C. C. Day, gen- 
eral agent for the Pacific Mutual in 
Oklahoma City. Rural agency discus- 
sions were led by Victor E. Breamer, 
state manager of the Equitable of New 
York at Jacksonville; F. Wallace 
Darling, agency manager of the Bank- 
ers of Iowa at Cedar Rapids, and 
Raleigh R. Stotz, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit at Grand Rapids. Much 
informal discussion from the floor de- 
veloped at the group meetings and the 
training, selection and supervision of 
agents were extensively detailed. Bulle- 
tins were named as one of the most ef- 
fective methods of stimulating agents 
and the early elimination of the unfit 
agent was held to be imperative to the 
building of a successful agency. 

In addition to the work of the enter- 
tainment committee and that of the 
Milwaukee association along the same 
line several of the leading companies 
are conducting open house for the con- 
vention delegates. Among these are the 





Old Line Life, represented by Frank W. 
Du Bose, home office general agent; 
Bankers Life of Iowa with F. T. John- 
son on hand; and the Mutual Life of 
New York represented by G. T. Ver- 
million, Milwaukee general agent. A 
breakfast was tendered to the press 
Tuesday morning at which Roger Hull, 
managing director of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters presided. 

Featured on the Wednesday program 
are a million dollar breakfast round- 
table conference under Chairman 
Thomas M. Scott and a similar round- 
table for women under Chairman So- 
phia W. Bliven. The annual business 
meeting of the national chapter of the 
chartered life underwriters will also 
be held Wednesday with Lawrence C. 
Woods, Jr., as president. 





Lewis F. Stout Dies 

Lewis F. Stout, vice-president of the 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Ohio, died suddenly last week 
in his office at Columbus as a result of 
a heart attack. He was forty-nine 
years of age. 

Prior to entering the insurance busi- 
ness he practiced law, was City Solici- 
tor of St. Marys, Ohio; County Prose- 
cuting Attorney in Auglaize County, 
and Assistant Attorney-General of 
Ohio. 
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Gordon Hunter Addresses 
San Francisco Agents 


Colonel D. Gordon Hunter, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, addressed mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Life Under- 
writers Association on the subject of 
“Streamlining” at a meeting held in the 
Stock Exchange Auditorium, Sept. 20. 
Colonel Hunter told of the need of the 
underwriters “streamlining” their sales 
presentation to cope with the present 
day demands. 

Stating that it took 18 interviews to 
make one policy sale in 1929 with the 
average policy of $3,982; four and one- 
half interviews to make one $1,000 pol- 
icy and 22 to make a $5,000 policy sale, 
Colonel Hunter declared it was neces- 
sary for the underwriter to increase his 
interviews to maintain his production 
of that year. He based this upon in- 
formation that it took 40 interviews to 
make one policy sale in 1933 with the 
average policy of $2,397; eleven and 
one-half interviews to sell a $1,000 pol- 
icy and 57 interviews to make a $5,000 
policy sale. 


Practical Philanthropy 

The Philadelphia newspapers during 
the past few days have paid glowing 
tribute to the use of life insurance in 
making charitable bequests. 

All of the Philadelphia daily papers 
carried large following the 
death of C. Henderson Supplee, presi- 
dent of Wills-Supplee-Jones Milk Co., 
a subsidiary of the National Dairy 
Products Corp., disclosing that three 
years ago, Mr. Supplee placed $200,000 
insurance on his life which he made 
payable to the Board of City Trusts 
for the benefit of Philadelphians leav- 
ing hospitals in a convalescent stage 
who are unable, because of lack of 
funds, to get a proper place to con- 
valesce. The purpose of the fund was 
primarily to enable convalescents from 
Philadelphia hospitals to go away to 
the seashore, country or mountains 
where they will get a maximum amount 
of fresh air, thus enabling them to 
quickly gain strength. Those bene- 
fiting from the fund are limited to 
$20 per week, and no person can be 
maintained for more than one month 
in any one year. 

Any income not used for this pur- 
pose in any year is to be distributed 
among such visiting nurse societies of 
Philadelphia as the Board of City 
Trusts shall determine, to be used by 
them in their work. 


stories 
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BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE mesunancs Wy COMPANY 


Children’s Contracts 


THREE STANDARD FORMS, Birth to Age 10. 
Not weekly payment insurance 


This is one of the selling helps we 
offer. Field men in New York and 
Ohio who would like to grow with 
us are invited to write to our Supt. 
of Agents, E. Parker Waggoner, 
Home Office, 452 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Due to Mr. Supplee’s age at the time 
the policies were taken out, he was 
unable to secure regular life insur- 
ance, and the fund, while amounting 
to $200,000, consists of the cash sur- 
render value of the policies. 


Million Dollar Address 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26.—When 
the million dollar round table meeting 
got under way this morning under the 
chairmanship of Thomas Scott, it heard 
what is likely to be the shortest speech 
of the entire convention from the lips of 
Roger Hull, managing director of the 
N.A.L.U. Introduced by Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Hull recited the following: “Here’s to 
the Moron who doesn’t give a damn. I 
wish I were a Moron; by God, perhaps 
Iam. I wish I had sense enough not to 
talk to you million dollar producers; by 
God, perhaps I have,” and then sat 
down. 

Among the guests were C. Vivian 
Anderson, retiring president of the 
N.A.L.U., who personally paid for $1,- 
800,000 last year; Henry B. Kaye, 
president of the Milwaukee Association; 
A. D. Anderson, president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada; 
and Holgar Johnson, head of the con- 
vention program committee. About 
100 producers qualified for round table 
membership. 

Included on the early speakers’ pro- 
gram was Dr. Charles E. Albright, of 
Milwaukee, who said that after a de- 
pression the life insurance man had a 
golden opportunity, and that no man in 
the country had more reason to feel 
optimistic about the future. Present at 
the round table talk was Mariano J. 


Jackson President 
of the Postal Life 


C. H. Jackson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and of the Postal 
National Life of New York, succeeding 
the late Arthur Jordan in both posts. 
He has been vice-president, and in ac- 
tive charge of the company since Janu- 
ary, 1933. 

It has also been announced that M. J. 
Denda, vice-president of the Postal Na- 
tional, has been elected vice-president 
of the Postal Life as well. Mr. Denda 
has been with the former company since 
its inception in 1929. C. H. Jackson, or 
“Bert” Jackson, as he is known to his 
intimates in the fraternity, has a long 
and successful life insurance career 
behind his ascension to a company 
presidency. For over 20 years he was 
superintendent of agents for the Secur- 
ity Mutual Life of Binghamton and 
made a reputation as an. unusual busi- 
ness builder on that job. 

A few years ago the late Arthur Jor- 
dan lured Mr. Jackson away from per- 
sonal production and engaged him as 
his first assistant at the Postal. There 
followed within a year his promotion to 
the vice-presidency. Upon Mr. Jordan’s 
death he was the logical choice of the 
directors to succeed to the chief execu- 
tive’s post. His thorough knowledge of 
the business and demonstrated man- 
agerial ability assure his continued suc- 
cess with the Postal companies. 





First Session of N.A.L.U. Meet 
(Concluded from page 13) 


ville; E. A. Owen of Detroit; A. A. 
Heald of Milwaukee; C. O. Fischer of 
St. Louis; E. R. Gray of Des Moines; 
O. S. Cummings of Dallas; Clarence 
Peterson of San Francisco; and Horace 
McEklem of Portland, Ore. 

None of these nominations will be 
submitted to the convention until Fri- 
day but there is no argument expected 
except perhaps upon the subject of the 
vice-presidents nomination as between 
Alex Peterson and Lester Schriver, al- 
though the latter has the edge at the 
present moment as regards the opinion 
of small local organizations is con- 
cerned. 

E. A. Crane of Indianapolis was 
chairman of the nominating committee. 





Pesquera, agent at Porto Rico for the 
Bankers’ National of Jersey City, who 
paid for $1,037,000 last year, and who 
came to the round table meeting by 
aeroplane from Porto Rico. 














LOYALTY GROUP 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


ORGANIZED 1855 


(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESs 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securitjes at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 
THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amorlized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


AVERAGE AGE 
LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 
OVER 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 





MERIT CONFIDENCE 





Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$5,021 ,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








THESE ARE 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 


Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
6S YEARS IN BUSINESS 








SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 

















Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 











LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


a 
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Agents’ Convention 


at Grand Rapids Ends 


E. J. Cole is President; Kenneth 
H. Bair Heads Executive Com- 
mittee; Strong Resolutions Up 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Sept. 21— 
Pointing directly to three main bones 
of contention which have been gnawed 
and more loudly during past 
months, the National Association of 
Insurance Agents closed its annual 
convention at the Pantlind hotel here 
today by the adoption of resolutions 
which condemned certain practices of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board; 
struck at unautnorized insurance; and 
insisted that direct company contacts 
with finance units for the securing of 
business constitute “flagrant overhead 
writing.” 

The full-text of the resolutions 
adopted appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The Spectator and makes it 
obvious that the Association is becom- 
ing more and more conscious of its 
power as a leading factor in all phases 
of property insurance affairs—a con- 
sciousness additionally emphasized by 
the plan of the association to open an 
office at Washington, D. C., in charge 
of Walter Reed, Jr., as detailed in these 
pages last week. 

At the election of officers BE. J. Cole 
of Fall River, Mass., became president 
and took the gavel from the hand of 
retiring president Allan I. Wolff of 
Chicago whose efforts on behalf of the 
Association were fittingly recognized 
by the presentation to him of a replica 
of the office desk made years ago for 
W. K. Vanderbilt and known as the 
finest example of Grand Rapids furni- 
ture. 

In addition to the election of Presi- 
dent Cole, Kenneth H. Bair of Greens- 


more 


burg, Pa., became chairman of the 
executive committee and thus came 
into line for the presidency of the 


National Association at its next elec- 
tive convention. Both choices were 
made with the full support of the mem- 
bership and their reception was such 
as to assure the incoming administra- 
tion of complete cooperation through- 
out its tenure of office. 

The Woodworth Memorial for out- 
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N.A.LA. President 


E. J. Cole 


standing service to the National Asso- 
ciation was awarded to W. Eugene 
Harrington of Atlanta, Ga., for his 
services on behalf of the American 
Agency System in matters relating to 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

The President’s Membership Cup 
went to the South Carolina Agents 
Association with a membership in- 
crease of 107 per cent during the last 
fiscal year. 

The Attendance Cup was won by the 
Ohio Association of Agents with a 
registered attendance of 26 delegates to 
the convention. 

Finally, among the merit awards to 
individuals and organizations, the De- 
troit Association Cup went to the Cali- 
fornia Association for the third con- 
secutive time, its delegates having 
traveled a total of 58,564 miles to at- 
tend the Grand Rapids convention and 
return. 





Appointed Manager on Coast 
for Norwich Union Companies 
Russell L. Countryman has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Norwich Union 
Fire, Norwich Union Indemnity, Eagle 
Fire of New York and the Home of 
Hawaii, on the Pacific Coast, to suc- 
ceed Frank L. Hunter, who recently 
died, by Hart Darlington, United 
States manager for the Norwich Union 
companies. Mr. Countryman has 
served as assistant manager since 1929 
with M. C. Godfrey. Mr. Godfrey will 
continue to serve as assistant manager. 





Day-by-Day Record 
Of Agents’ Meet 


Question of Production Branch 


Offices Is Laid Squarely On 


Companies’ Doorstep 





[By a Staff Correspondent] 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Sept. 21— 
Attempts to drag the separation issue 
onto the floor of the convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents failed here on Thursday not so 
much because of lack of interest as be- 
cause of the recent decision of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association to 
“freeze” the status of agencies as of 
July 1 and not force complete separa- 
tion in excepted cities at the present. 
There was plenty of discussion about 
separation both from E.U.A. and 
W.U.A. angles in the rooms and corri- 
dors of the Pantlind hotel and the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the E.U.A. companies had weakened 
their position at the very time that the 
power of the National Association was 
growing in importance. 

More than 700 members of the asso- 
ciation were on hand for the first 
formal session of the convention 
Wednesday morning and heard the re- 
port of the administration as made by 
Retiring-President Allan I. Wolff and 
also heard Secretary Walter H. Ben- 
nett strike the convention keynote of 
“The Road to Recovery.” Both of these 
addresses were digested in The Spec- 
tator last week together with that of 
P. D. Betterley, assistant treasurer of 
the Graton & Knight Company of Wor- 
cester, Mass., who discussed what the 
insurance buyer expects from the in- 
surance business. At the Wednesday 
afternoon session, Hendon Chubb, 
president of Chubb & Sons, pleaded for 
greater flexibility in marine underwrit- 
ing. His remarks will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

Also at the Wednesday session, Sec- 
retary Bennett announced that due to 
persuasion by the National Association, 
the Federal Bureau handling corn loans 
has under consideration the require- 
ment that insurance on such products 
shall be placed through local agents. 

The address of James Henry, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association, 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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N.A.LA. Executive Comm. 
Has Only One New Member 


Membership of the executive com- 
mittee, which will direct the affairs of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents under the recently elected ad- 
ministration, remains the same with 
one exception, it was announced this 
week by Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of the association. The new 
member is Frank T. Priest of Wichita, 
Kan., who was chairman of the finance 
committee under the preceding admin- 
istration. He succeeds Charles L. 
Gandy of Birmingham, Ala. 

The membership of the committee is 
as follows: E. J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass., president of the association; 
Kenneth H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa., 
chairman; Eugene Battles, Los Angeles; 
Albert Dodge, Buffalo; C. F. Liscombe, 
Duluth, Minn.; Sidney O. Smith, 
Gainesville, Ga.; W. Owen Wilson, 
Richmond, Va.; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, 
immediate past president, and Mr. 
Priest. 


Day-by-Day Record 
of Agents' Meet 


(Concluded from page 23) 
dealing with auto insurance was re- 
viewed last week. 

The Thursday sessions of the con- 
vention heard Harvey B. Nelson of 
Jersey City, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, report that the asso- 
ciation had made a net gain of 12 per 
cent during the fiscal year ended Aug. 


31 and now had a total membership of 
11,276. In addition to this, the meet- 
ings were featured by a discussion of 
mutual competition made by C. W. 
Pierce, vice-president of the America 
Fore Group as recorded here last week, 
and the submission of the report on 
workmen’s compensation insurance by 
W. Eugene Harrington of Atlanta 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

How local agents can help state in- 
surance commissioners and at the same 
time protect their own interests was 
described to the convention by Garfield 
W. Brown, commissioner of Minnesota 
and president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners who 
brought the greetings of that body. 

Putting the question of production 
branch offices squarely up to the com- 
panies, H. E. McKelvey of Pittsburgh 
reported to the convention on that topic 
and recommended that the executive 
committee of the National Association 
call upon the companies to state defi- 
nitely whether they will or will not 
confer with the agents’ committee with 
a view to eliminating abuses along this 
line. Mr. McKelvey’s report was signed 
by Harvey B. Nelson, E. Stanley Jar- 
vis, George F. Kern, Jim Henry and 
A. J. Smith. 

The report on the meeting of Na- 
tional Councilors was submitted by 
Carlyle Eubank of Ogden, Utah, who 
declared that the officials of 32 states 
attended and discussed such matters 
as the adoption of a standard rule for 
cancellation by mail; inimical I.U.B. 
practices; mutual competition; and 
production branch offices. 








We wish to announce 
The admission to the United States 
of 
THE FRENCH UNION & UNIVERSAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


(ORGANIZED 1899) 





FIRE REINSURANCE ONLY 











Fester, Fothergill & Hartung 
UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
110 WILLIAM ST. 








NEW YORK 
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During the discussion on mutual in- 
surance opened on the floor of the con- 
vention following the address of C. W. 
Pierce, H. D. Rice of Buffalo estimated 
that 10 per cent of member agencies of 
the National Association represent fire 
and casualty mutuals in addition to 
other carriers. It was the sense of the 
meeting that efforts toward clearance 
of agencies under such _ conditions 
should be continued and that such rep- 
resentation of mutuals should be dis- 
continued. 

The convention closed on Friday with 
the adoption of resolutions and election 
of officers as noted elsewhere in these 
columns. 


French Union & Universal 
Receives New York License 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has licensed the French Union & 
Universal Insurance Company, of 
France, which is entering the United 
States through the management of Fes- 
ter, Fothergill & Hartung of New 
York. The company will confine its op- 
erations to fire reinsurance on a treaty 
basis and starts its operations with a 
surplus of $540,000. It is announced 
that it proposes to enter various other 
states in order to do a reinsurance busi- 
ness on a country-wide basis. 

This company was organized in 1899 
with a capital of two million francs, 
which was subsequently increased to 
three million francs. It was sponsored 
by persons well known in the French 
insurance field. In 1929 it merged with 
the Universal Insurance Company, a 
company organized in 1913 with a cap- 
ital of two million francs. The new 
company adopted the present name of 
the French Union & Universal Insur- 
ance Company, and its capital was esti- 
mated at five million francs. Its board 
is composed of persons of prominence. 
The general manager is Mr. R. Sibilat, 
who was its founder. 

The company does a general insur- 
ance business, both direct and reinsur- 
ance, except life insurance. It enjoys a 
very strong position in France, both in 
insurance and in financial circles. The 
head office balance sheet shows total 
assets of frs. 59,680,211.50. 


Alfred J. Barrett 


Alfred J. Barrett, vice-president and 
comptroller of the National Liberty and 
Baltimore American Fire Insurance 
companies, of the Home Group, died 
last Friday at his home in Laurelton, 
L. IL, after a three months’ illness of 
heart disease. He was 62 years of age. 
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N.A.LA. RESOLUTIONS 
UNAUTHORIZED CARRIERS 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents believes it to be inimical 
to the best interests of the insurance 
business and the insuring public for any 
person, association or corporation to 
negotiate or effect contracts of insur- 
ance in, through or by insurance com- 
panies in states where such companies 
are not authorized to do business. We 
therefore recommend to the incoming 
administration that it present to the 
Congress of the United Siates the pro- 
posal to prohibit the United States 
mails to all those persons, associations 
or corporations engaged in this prac- 
tice. 


OVERHEAD WRITING 


In increasing volume, premiums on 
financed automobiles are being written 
by certain agency companies through 
direct contact with finance companies 
and over the heads of the local agents. 

One of the fundamental principles 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, to which practically all fire in- 
surance companies have subscribed, is 
non-overhead writing. The National 
Association insists that such direct con- 
tracts made with automobile finance 
companies constitute flagrant overhead 
writing and we call upon the com- 
panies engaging in this practice to 
return this business to agency channels. 


1.U.B. 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents condemns many of the 
practices of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board and submits that it should adopt 
a more definite plan for rating country- 
wide risks which would not be discrim- 
inatory and which would not do violence 
to rates and rules of the rating organ- 
izations operating in the various juris- 
dictions. 

We urge the appointment of a com- 
mittee, either from within or without 
the national executive committee, to 
negotiate with the Interstate Under- 
writers Board or its constituent com- 
panies for the accomplishment of the 
desired objectives. 











Hale & Hale Acquire 


Pettibone Agency, Inc. 


Interests identified with The Hale & 
Hale Co., fire and casualty underwrit- 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio, have acquired 
control of the insurance agency of John 
L. Pettibone, Inc. 

The Pettibone office will continue 
with the same staff at its present loca- 
tion, 505 Terminal Tower, Mrs. Helen 
R. Pettibone retaining a substantial 
interest. 

The Hale & Hale Co., was established 
in 1899. Mr. Clayton G. Hale of that 
organization will actively handle the 
affairs of John L. Pettibone, Inc. 
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Continental Fire Gained $252.63 
Per $100 of Capital Stock in 1933 


Previous Article in The Spectator Portrayed Untrue Picture of Com- 
pany's Earnings; Market Value Basis Shows Investment Gain of 


$12,313,074 


In our issue of Sept. 6, 1934, page 26, 
we carried an article captioned “Apply 
the Yardstick for Self-Protection.” We 
regret the publication of this article, 
as it portrays an untrue picture of the 
Continental Insurance Company. 

We quote the reference to the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, published 
in our previous article, which contained 
the incorrect and misleading informa- 
tion. 

“Taking the earnings and dividends 
of a fire insurance company (stock) per 
$100 of capital, and taking into ac- 
count also its income from investments, 
will give a reliable index as to its man- 
agement trend. If the income from in- 
vestments is greatly under dividend 
requirements, and if the investment 
loss be much higher than the under- 
writing return, it is time to look to the 
dividend item. A company in such a 
situation that continues to pay divi- 
dends is then engaged in cloaking its 
true character. It may have sufficient 
on hand to meet such ‘dividends out of 
thin air’ for a short time but, unless 
rapid improvement in the other cate- 
gories is forthcoming, it must soon feel 
the pressure of penury and will eventu- 
ally be a bad unit for the producer to 
represent. 

“With the main purpose of giving the 
producer a definite index by which to 
formulate his own judgment regarding 
the companies he should represent, 
The Spectator has just published an 
analysis of financial operations and un- 
derwriting covering 353 stock fire in- 
surance companies and 122 mutual fire 
insurance companies. That analysis is 
now part of The Insurance Year Book 
Service. As regards the year 1933 it 
reveals some interesting managerial 
trends among companies which have ex- 
isted for many years. 

“The Continental Fire, of the Amer- 
ica Fore Group, for example, had a 
return from underwriting during 1933 
of $68.82 per $100 of capital. At the 
same time it had an investment loss of 
$275.22 per $100 of capital. Despite 
the fact that the combined loss from 
underwriting and investment was 


$206.40 per $100 of capital, the com- 
pany paid a dividend of $48 per $100 
of capital.” 

The proper analysis is as follows, 
based on the facts in the case. The 
Continental’s increase in market values 
of securities between Dec. 31, 1932, and 
Dec. 31, 1933, were $9,770,904 which, 
with the net interest and dividends of 
$2,542,170, made an investment gain of 
$12,313,074, or a gain of $252.63 per 
$100 of capital stock, out of which $48 
per $100 of capital was paid during the 
year 1933. The dividend paid being 
$200,000 less than net interest, divi- 
dends and rents earned. 

“Applying the Yardstick for Self- 
Protection,” which we published in the 
Sept. 6 Spectator, the Continental 
stands out as one of the outstanding 
conservative companies, and a “Break- 
down Analysis Reveals the Truth” of 
the Continental Insurance Company’s 
strength and conservative policy in 
paying dividends to stockholders. 

The fault on our part was in using 
Convention Values and ignoring the 
fact that the Continental always ad- 
justed such figures by setting up a con- 
tingency reserve, adjusting its figures 
to actual market quotations. The Con- 
tinental had no choice in the matter of 
using Convention Values due to the in- 
structions of the New York Insurance 
Department. 

The Continental, as evidenced by its 
excellent results in underwriting and 
investments in 1933, and by the past 
80 years of outstanding accomplish- 
ment, deserves its leading position, and 
we deplore any injustice to its manage- 
ment which this reference occasioned. 





Pearl Licensed in Kentucky 


The Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., 
London, England, which about a year 
ago made application for license to do 
business in Kentucky, but failed to fur- 
nish the State Insurance Department 
with desired information regarding op- 
erations, has finally complied with all 
requirements and has been issued a 
license to do business in Kentucky. 
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National Agents’ Group 
Aware of Its Power 


The companies, as seen through the 
eyes of the agents, may not be willing 
to cooperate or confer on the matter of 
production branch offices and such 
“trivial” affairs as the complained-of 
practices on the part of the I.U.B.—and 
the companies may profess a lack of 
interest in the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents—but it was noticeable in Grand 
Rapids last week that a larger propor- 
tion of company men were on hand than 
ever before in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

The companies are coming to realize 
that the one point which The Spectator 
has consistently stressed (that the 
Agents’ Association was arriving at a 
position of potential power) is in a fair 
way to be driven home. With more than 
11,000 members at the present time and 
with a sustained interest which is weld- 
ing that membership closer and closer 
together, the representatives of the as- 
sociation are no longer in a place from 
which they must plead for their rights 
or for what they consider to be those 
rights. 

Flushed with their victory in the 
matter of the insurance on cotton on 
which the C.C.C. makes loans, and hav- 
ing added corn loan insurance to their 
laurels, the members of the National 
Association held their convention in an 
elated frame of mind. It is significant 
that the executive committee decided on 
a Washington service office as almost 
the first step in a series of sessions 
which lasted nearly three days. Some 
years ago the establishment of an office 
of that kind, upheld by $1 contributions 
from the rank and file, would have been 
almost impossible. Of course, the need 
was not there, but on the other hand, 
the temerity also was absent. 

The National Association, partly by 
reason of circumstances and partly be- 
cause of the fine character of its leader- 
ship, has won to an outstanding place 
in the world of property insurance and 
it is hardly to the credit of the property 
insurance companies that as the asso- 
ciation grew stronger and more ego- 
centric, the various company organiza- 
tions in the property coverage field be- 
gan to show the outward appearance of 
inward strife. The prestige of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
searcely been enhanced by some of the 
withdrawals that have taken place. The 
Eastern Underwriters Assciation has 
“lost face” by the ill-advised manner in 
which it went at the separation ques- 


tion. The I.U.B., rightly or wrongly, 
has come in for a lot of criticism. The 
National Association of Agents, seeing 
this “turmoil and shouting” in the com- 
pany ranks, has seized the opportunity 
and, consolidating its position through 
action on the national insurance prob- 
lems of the day, has united its front. 


Company Officials 
Out in Force 


Many of the company officials attend- 
ing the convention in Grand Rapids 
were of course, there with a real spirit 
of copoeration behind them. The num- 
ber of such representatives was, as al- 
ready stated, extraordinary. Some of 
the first company groups had as many 
as ten or more of their men on hand. 

The exhibit of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies has, perhaps, never before 
been equalled at an agents’ convention. 
Completely equipped with life-size 
photographs, elaborate data charts and 
even a motion picture theater for the 
showing of safety films, etc., the com- 
panies’ exhibition was of the utmost 
value to agents as well as to the civic 
bodies of Michigan which took the op- 
portunity to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages at hand. 

For the Aetna group there were C. 
S. Hallowell, secretary of the compa- 
nies; T. Z. Franklin of the automobile 
department; Stanley Withe, publicity 
director; and H. C, Pulver. 

The London & Lancashire group 
had, among others, Harry Hull of In- 
dianapolis; William Moeller of Detroit; 
Ed Redemske, also of Detroit; and the 
well-known Bert Lutz. 

Prominent among company repre- 
sentatives at the convention were F. N. 
Fuller, assistant United States man- 
ager of the Zurich group and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Savage of that 
unity. 

The Hartford group came to the fore 
with George H. Moloney, vice-presi- 
dent; John W. Reitze, agency manager; 
Charles N. Duback of the accident de- 
partment; James B. Burr, Michigan 
special agent; C. A. Mitts, Michigan at- 
torney; and Paul J. Girard. 

The great Corroon & Reynolds unit 
was presented by R. A. Corroon and his 
son James; Vice-president E. S. Inglis; 
Vice-president Jack Barry; R. R. Wilde, 
secretary of the Western department; 
and Don Chilcotte of Kansas City. 

For the Boston & Old Colony, Ray 
Dreher was on hand and for the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, Charlie Freeman. 

Not to be outdone by the fire com- 
pany organizations in attendance at the 


convention, the casualty and surety 
companies also were out in force. The 
United States Casualty sent the pop- 
ular Donald St. C. Morehead, vice- 
president. 

The Great American group was pres- 
ent among others in the person of Jesse 
S. Phillips, nationally known for his 
efforts on behalf of business unity. 

The Ocean Accident had C. W. Bailey, 
assistant United States manager, and 
A. A. Stoft, associate United States 
manager. 

For the Standard Accident, F. A. 
Hackett and the ubiquitous Paul Bowen 
were on hand with a force from their 
offices which did everything possible to 
add to the comfort and convenience of 
the convention delegates. 

Paul D. Olmstead, superintendent of 
agencies, did the honors for the London 
Guarantee & Accident and did them ex- 
ceedingly well. 

For the Massachusetts Bonding, Vice- 
President Spencer Welton appeared and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
few, if any, at the convention had a 
wider circle of acquaintances among the 
members of the National Association. 

The Maryland Casualty made a 
memorable gesture by presenting every 
registered conventionite with a hand- 
some, leather-bound year book. 

In fact, it would have been possible 
to have called a convention of company 
officials together at the same time as 
the agents met. Few of the companies 
interested in National Association af- 
fairs would have been without repre- 
sentation. 


Producers’ Sessions 
"Hit the Spot" 


Highly interesting among the sched- 
uled events on the program for the con- 
vention of the National Agents’ Asso- 
ciation at Grand Rapids were the three 
meetings of producers which were con- 
ducted as group sessions on Thursday 
last. 

The first group was for agents pro- 
ducing up to $100,000 in premiums and 
was presided over by C. T. Buckman, 
president of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents. Fireworks broke 
out at this meeting when a discussion 
of the abilities of special agents came 
to the fore. Chairman Buckman in- 
stanced the fact that out of some 30 
specials who operated in his territory, 
only a couple of them were “worth their 
salt.” One reason for this was com- 
pany attitude, he declared. He said that 
some of the specials in California were 
paid as little as $100 per month and 
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were supposed to go out and show 
agents how to sell insurance. 

Some agents present came to the de- 
fense of the specials in their sections, 
among them being F. R. Smith of 
Haverill, Mass., who said that in his 25 
years of experience specials had only 
been helpful. He was ably seconded by 
Julian Hopkins of Columbus, Miss., and 
J. B. Hillers of Hastings, Neb. The 
group, turning to business, stressed the 
need for appraisals and inspections but 
hinted that appraisals paid for by 
agents might be held rebating in some 
states. 

Chairman Buckman suggested that 
company men should never be permitted 
to contact assureds unless on instruc- 
tion from the agents and that the names 
of the agents should be kept to the fore 
instead of the names of individual com- 
panies. 


Carry "War Book" 
Says George Bruns. 

At the group session which was in- 
tended for producers who were handling 
from $100,000 to $3C0,000 in annual 
premiums, Francis P. O’Connor, vice- 
president of the Ohio Association, held 
the chair and turned the spotlight on 
the problems connected with servicing 
lines. 

Fred Clark of Decatur, Ill., urged 
those present to keep lists of all pros- 
pects and write down there all facts 
connected with the particular line. In- 
telligent and consistent use of such lists 
will get and hold business, he contended. 

George V. Bruns of Syracuse dis- 
cussed mutual competition and said that 
he always carried a “war book” in 
which arguments, facts and figures to 
offset mutual competition were con- 
tained. Much of his material, he de- 
clared, was culled from the pages of 
insurance journals and he urged the 
group members to read and subscribe 
to insurance journals that they 
would be posted on the national aspect 
of insurance affairs and would be ready 
to meet any form of competition which 
might arise. His plan was seconded by 
Robert Thompson of Dallas, Tex., who 
said he carries a similar “war book.” 

A. L. Jenkins of Richmond, Va., told 
the group that appraisals now being 
made in the light of past values were 
increasing the need for adequate insur- 
ance in increasing amounts and that the 
wise producer will take advantage of 
this situation to increase his income. 

The value of surveys for the purpose 
of ascertaining the present-day value of 
risks and replacements was enlarged 


so 
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upon by most of those who extempo- 
raneously addressed this particular 
group session and it was the consensus 
of opinion that values in general were 
rising, at least as far as insurability 
was concerned. 


Million Dollar Men 


Know Their Stuff 


The group session of the 
meeting—convened for producers with 
over $300,000 a year in premiums and 
known as the club of “Million Dollar 
Men”—showed an intensive desire for 
detailed facts and figures on agency op- 
eration. 
Stewart of Chicago, the group trotted 
out the information that education of 
agency department heads, coupled with 
a close watch on costs and a willingness 
to go out and get the business would 
produce results. 

Chairman Stewart said that the 
agency business was the last to feel the 
depression and would probably be the 


agents’ 


last to recover. Agency expenses in a | 


depression can not be cut down as fast 
as business drops off, he declared, and 
for that reason additional caution in 
retaining lines and seeking new busi- 
ness was necessary for the big agent. 

Discussion brought out that about 22 
cents of the commission dollar went into 
overhead and that overhead expense 
constituted about 8 per cent of the pre- 
mium dollar in an agency. John Cha- 
vanne of Chicago declared that agen- 
cies cannot handle brokerage with a 5 
per cent margin but H. O. Dunbar of 
Toledo thought that about 6 per cent 
would make it possible in some terri- 
tories. 

L. E. Bright of St. Louis expressed 
the opinion that brokerage business 
helped a big agency to spread its over- 
head so that lines which were written 
on a direct basis might be forced to 
show a higher percentage of profit than 
would otherwise be the case. 

L. C. Hilgemann of Milwaukee de- 
clared that the overhead in some large 
agencies went to as high as 11 per cent 
of premiums and was the biggest single 
factor affecting the ultimate profits of 
the large agency. He also stressed the 
need for paying close attention to co- 
ordination of departments in an agency. 


Republic of Dallas Promotion 

DALLAS, TEx.—The Republic Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas announces the 
appointment of J. J. Abernethy as sec- 
retary in the underwriting department 
to supervise part of the Texas busi- 


Presided over by W. Herbert | 


COMMENT 








SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


N Grand Rapids last week I picked 
Allan I. Wolff, retiring president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, as having had the most unique 
experience during the meeting. He 
wrote two large lines of insurance via 
the mails despite the demands made on 
his time. by convention activities! If 
his two sons, who were with him, choose 
to continue insurance selling careers, 
they have a fine example in their 
father. 
EEING Kenneth Bair, new head of 
the association’s executive commit- 
tee, and Ed Cole, the new president, 
lunching at a small table in the con- 
vention hotel, I stopped by to comment 
on the existing rapport. Sez Ed Cole, 
“We’re just publicly proving that we 
mean to start and work together.” 
. 2 
REAL suggestion for banishing de- 
pression blues was made during the 
meeting when Albert Dodge of Buffalo 


| asked the agents, “Have you stopped to 
| realize that in these last four years 


; ness. 


about 7,000,000 children have reached 
the ages where they do their own buy- 
ing? Seven million youngsters have 
become old enough to get married, start 
housekeeping, rear babies, buy neces- 
sities and invest in a few luxuries—and 
they represent the best uninformed 
market of our generation. This group 
is greatly underinsured.” Now all you 
boys who have been complaining of lack 
of prospects, think that one over. 
. 2. «@ 

E theory of having insurance 

emanating from Federal bodies 
placed only through local agents got a 
big hand at the convention because of 
the success with the CCC business 
and the advances made in cooperation 
with the HOLC. To make things 
brighter, the meeting learned that lo- 
cal agents in the West are to partici- 
pate in the insurance growing out of 
the new corn loans which the Govern- 
ment will make to the extent of about 
$100,000,000. When it comes to get- 
ting the ear of the Federal bureaus, the 
agents’ association seems to be far 
ahead of the companies. Of course, the 
latter keep a little more quiet about 
what they do. 





He has been with the company 
some eight years. F. W. Bondurant 
has been named special agent to suc. 
ceed Abernethy. 
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Hendon Chubb Stresses Need 
for Flexible Underwriting 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Sept. 20— 
Showing no little impatience with nar- 
row minded underwriters who cannot 
and will not exercise flexibility in 
marine underwriting to meet the 
changing needs of the public, Hendon 
Chubb, president of Chubb & Sons, told 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents here on 
Wednesday afternoon that “I am 
against the narrow uniformity that 
substitutes for study and initiative the 
numbered pages and paragraphs as 
comprising all that a company or agent 
can need or offer.” 

Mr. Chubb divided his remarks into 
sections dealing with ocean marine and 
those dealing with inland marine and 
transportation. The duty rests on 
agents, he said, to interpret the needs 
of their clients to the companies and to 
insist that those needs be met in the 
most enlightened way. On the subject 
of ocean marine insurance, Mr. Chubb 
offered the following deductions: 

“1. It is not possible to surround 
marine insurance with a wall of pro- 
tection such as resident agency laws, 
filed rates, etc. To each voyage there 
is not only a shipper but a consignee 
and either may arrange the insurance 
and if any considerable advantage in 
rate or terms is obtained at one end 
over the other, the insurance will fol- 
low the advantage. 

“2. The marine underwriter has to 
deal not only with many perils in the 
one policy, but also with liabilities for 
damage to others in that same policy. 

“3. He also is under strong compul- 
sion to adapt his protection to chang- 
ing needs of commerce—to rely on ex- 
perience and imagination in making 
rates with little dependence on formula 


based on theory. Many risks are not 
susceptible to tariff rating and such 
tariffs as exist must be flexible and 
quickly adapt themselves to meet the 
changing necessities of the assured.” 





Northwestern National's 
Assets on Market Basis 


In presenting the financial figures of 
fire insurance companies in the 1934 
edition of the Fire and M#rine Insur- 
ance Year Book, reference is made to 
the method used in valuing the secur- 
ities for each individual company. In 
the case of the Northwestern National 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, listed on page 82, it was indi- 
cated that the bonds and stocks of this 
company were valued on a convention 
basis for the calendar year 1933. This 
reference is incorrect, since the com- 
pany has always valued its securities 
on a market basis. As of Dec. 31, 1933, 
this company had total admitted assets 
of $14,005,723 (valued on a market 
basis), with total liabilities of $7,912,- 
586, a capital paid up of $2,000,000, and 
a net surplus of $4,093,131. In addi- 
tion, it had a contingency, special and 
voluntary reserve at the close of the 
year Dec. 31, 1933, of $1,850,000. 





Goodwin & Allan Agency 
to Be Dissolved Jan. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 22.—Goodwin 
& Allan, established when the Pacific 
department of the London Assurance 
consolidated with the Benjamin Good- 
win office, will be dissolved Jan. 1, 
when the St. Paul and affiliated com- 
panies will establish their own Pacific 
department. Separate offices of the 
marine, fire, automobile and casualty 
will be at one location, although direct 
underwriting will continue. 





Brown Upholds Reports 


on Agents’ Balances 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Sept. 21~ 
Obligations assumed by an insurance 
agent as necessary part of his calling 
were described to the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents here on Thursday by Garfield 
W. Brown, president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers and commissioner of Minnesota, 

Those obligations are three-fold, de- 
clared Commissioner Brown who de- 
scribed them as “First, those which are 
expressly and specifically imposed by 
statutory law and regulatory rulings, 
Second, those prescribing certain con- 
tractual obligations assumed by the 
agent in his relation to his principal. 
Third, moral obligations inherent in the 
profession.” 

“The agent can have no greater 
rights than his principal,’ Mr. Brown 
insisted and in the course of his re- 
marks inveighed against “twisting” in 
no uncertain fashion. Furthermore, 
agents must not assume authority 
which has not been delegated to them, 
declared the speaker, they must main- 
tain an open and fair attitude in con- 
troversies and must constantly observe 
the spirit of their contracts. 

The question of agents’ balances was 
also dealt with by Commissioner Brown 
who upheld the stand of the commis- 
sioners generally on this point and said, 
“IT have been assured by a number of 
agents that, while they originaliy op- 
posed the action of a number of com- 
missioners in requiring quarterly re- 
ports of agents’ balances, they had 
actually benefited thereby and had been 
able to collect many slow accounts by 
taking the name of the commissioner in 
vain.” 
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Business Outlook Found 
Improved in Gr. Britain 


Frederick Richardson Reports In- 
surance on Upward Trend; 


Sees Warlike Spirit Abroad 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 24. — Inter- 
viewed on his return to the United 
States from his annual visit to Eng- 
land and Scotland, Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager of the 
General Accident Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corp., painted a bright picture of 
business conditions in Great Britain 
today. 

At the same time he remarked on the 
growing feeling of fear in England of 
another war resulting first from the 
resignation of Japan from the League 
of Nations and, more recently and more 


strongly, by the Nazi revolution in 
Germany. 
“Business conditions in England,” 


said Mr. Richardson, “are better than 
they have been for some years. 

“The heavy industries are still lag- 
ging behind, however. Namely, ship- 
building, steel and mining. The 
luxury businesses and general manu- 
facturing, including the automobile in- 
dustry, are doing very well. There 
was a setback in textile production in 
Lancashire owing to competition with 
Japan and the German embargo 

“Throughout the South of England 
the general appearance is one of cheer- 
fulness and not too exuberant state of 
prosperity. 

“Insurance companies, as usual in 
Great Britain, are doing well and, al- 
though premium income tends to become 
stabilized, they are slightly on the up- 
ward trend. 

“Motorear insurance is not proving 
particularly profitable at this time. 
The practice in England is to charge 
uniform rates throughout the country, 
but it is now becoming evident that 
higher rates are necessary in London 
and other big centers owing to the 
heavy concentration of traffic. 

“There is a growing feeling of dis- 
comfort in regard to international re- 
lations brought about in the first place 
by the resignation of Japan from the 
League of Nations and, more recently 
and more strongly, by the Nazi revo- 
lution in Germany. 
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“It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the warlike spirit which prevailed 
before the last conflict is renewing it- 
self through the assertion of national 
claims which can only be dealt with by 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court or by the arbitrament of war. 

“What is needed more than anything 
else to avoid another catastrophe is the 
concentration of international effort on 
legal forms which would implement 
the entire process of determining na- 
tional claims and also the international 
interest and policy in reference to all 
such claims. 

“To do nothing in the face of so 
much danger is to help to bring on the 
worst that we could possibly antici- 
pate.” 


E. J. Cole to Address 
Vermont Agents’ Assn. 


E. J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., newly 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, will ad- 
dress members of the Vermont Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at their twen- 
ty-ninth annual convention to be held 
at the Rutland Country Club Friday of 
this week. The State Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, L. Douglas 
Meredith, also has been invited to at- 
tend. The morning will be devoted to 
golf, with the business session follow- 
ing the luncheon. 


Joint Publicity Drive 
Just "Ain't Drivin’ " 

Attempts of the fire and casualty 
mutuals to “get under the wings of 
mutual life insurance” were held to be 
one of the factors which make a joint 
advertising and publicity campaign on 
the part of stock agents and companies 
needful, according to the report sub- 
mitted to the agents’ meeting in Grand 
Rapids last week by Albert Dodge of 
Buffalo. The main benefits of such a 
campaign are the counteracting of this 
mutual propaganda and the education 
of a new generation of prospects, said 
the report which, however, admitted 
that in the two years since the joint 
publicity program had been submitted 
the agents have been able to make no 
headway with the companies. 

The report embodied suggestions for 
advancing the agents’ interests in the 
joint publicity compaign and said that 
the immediate goal would be the ap- 
pointment of committees by the various 
company groups. 
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New Auto Conference 
Committee of Agents 


Association Leaders Also Plan 


Active Support of Neely Bill 
and Cancellation Measures 





GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Sept. 21— 
In addition to deciding upon the, estab- 
lishment of a Washington, D. C., serv- 
ice office, the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents named a new automobile con- 
ference committee including Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo and Kenneth Bair of 
Greensburg, Pa., which will handle 
local agency problems that include auto 
finance concerns, auto insurance clubs 
and matters of similar nature. 

The executive committee met during 
the three days preceding the opening of 
the thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the association and among other things 
decided to continue the committee on 
automatic cancellation of policies for 
non-payment of premium. Some sec- 
tions of the rejected code of fair prac- 
tices will be brought to the notice of 
state insurance commissioners by units 
of the National Association and action 
to correct evils will be asked. 

The committee expressed its inten- 
tion of becoming active to a greater 
extent in having Congress adopt the 
Neely bills designed to limit insurance 
placed by member banks of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to com- 
panies which are duly licensed. Con- 
ference with life insurance company 
executives and leaders of Federal land 
banks will be continued with a view to 
securing local agency distribution for 
the insurance placed by such institu- 
tions. 





Sun Indemnity Appoints Zink 
General Agent in Indiana 


Charles M. Zink has been appointed 
general agent in Indiana for the Sun 
Indemnity Company, having charge in 
the state of the accident and health de- 
partments. 

For several years Mr. Zink was state 
secretary and treasurer of the Trav- 
elers Protective Association and gained 
national prominence as an organizer 
and production manager. In recent 
years he has been field supervisor for 
the Berkshire Life. 
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Creditors of Jefferson Auto 
Mutual Receive 2nd Dividend 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick has mailed a second 
dividend check of 10 per cent to the 
creditors of Jefferson Auto Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Corporation, taken 
over by him for liquidation on Dec. 24, 
1931. 

The first dividend of 15 per cent was 
paid in July, 1933, the total payments 
then amounting to $72,456.06. The sec- 
ond dividend, in the mails Sept. 21 or 
soon thereafter, amounted to $48,304.04. 
Other assets of the company, consist- 





ing mainly of first mortgages on local 
real estate, are being held by the super- 
intendent for a more favorable market, 
and it is expected that additional funds 
will be realized for a further distribu- 
tion to creditors at a later date. 

More than 4200 claims, consisting al- 
most entirely of negligence cases aris- 
ing out of the operation of taxicabs in 
the City of New York, were adjudi- 
cated by settlement or trial in the Liqui- 
dation Bureau of the Insurance Depart- 
ment and confirmed by the Supreme 
Court. The funds of the company were 
invested almost entirely in first mort- 
gages on property in or about New 
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@ IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
surety companies have written $216,645,151 in 
Fidelity premiums, and have paid $108,550.251 
in losses under Fidelity Bonds. 
that the latter figure represents but 10% of the 
total loss by dishonesty sustained by business 
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coverage suited to the clients’ needs. 
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York City, making a speedy liquidation 
difficult. The exchange of mortgages 
for Home Owners Loan Corporation 
bonds, which were sold by the liqui- 
dator, has made it possible to pay the 
second dividend at this time. 





Staff Promotions in 
F. & D. Agency Dept. 


The Agency Department of the Fi- 
delity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land has announced a number of pro- 
motions among the members of its field 
personnel. 

G. W. Crist, Jr., formerly manager 
at Memphis, has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York Branch, which 
is under the active direction of Vice- 
Pres. Walter H. Duff. He will be suc- 
ceeded in Memphis by M. S. Tanner, 
formerly manager at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ashby C. Taylor, for the last several 
years manager of the company’s South- 
eastern Branch in Atlanta, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
manager of the Agency Department at 
the Home Office. He will be succeeded 
in Atlanta by George E. Charlan, 
formerly special representative of the 
Newark Branch. 

C. E. Megargel, formerly assistant 
manager at Indianapolis, has been pro- 
moted to the managership of the Cen- 
tral New York Branch at Syracuse. 





William H. Wunner Honored 
by Eagle Indem. Associates 


A dinner in honor of William H. 
Wunner, retiring production manager 
of the Eagle Indemnity Company, was 
held Thursday evening, Sept. 20, in the 
dining room of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups at 150 William Street. Mr. 
Wunner is leaving the Eagle to become 
assistant secretary and production man- 
ager of the Bankers Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of Newark. 

T. Y. Beams, superintendent of the 
liability department of the Eagle In- 
demnity Company, acted as toastmas- 
ter. About 65 of Mr. Wunner’s busi- 
ness associates in the Eagle and Royal 
Indemnity Companies were present, in- 
cluding F. J. O’Neill, president of the 
companies, and Walter Small of the 
New England department. 

Mr. Wunner joined the Royal Indem- 
nity in 1913 as chief accountant, fol- 
lowing 10 years with the old Frankfort 
General. He became comptroller of the 
Royal in 1922 and secretary in 1926. 
In 1932 he was transferred to the 
Eagle Indemnity Company of the Roya! 
Group, where he devoted his time to 
agency work and production. 
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Temporary Procedure 
In Compensation 


Agents Favor Supporting Rate 
With Usual Cost Factors As 
Commissioners’ Action Pends 


The cost of compensation insurance 
is properly the employer’s and cannot 
continue to be paid by insurance com- 
panies said W. Eugene Harrington in 
making his compensation report to the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Grand Rapids, Mich., last 
week. Failure to meet the existing 
problem through insurance means that 
it must be met by taxation or state ad- 
ministration and therein lies the real 
necessity for adequate rating levels. 

Pending action by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on 
the joint distribution plan now before 
it, Mr. Harrington said that a condi- 
tion of demoralization exists in the 
withdrawal of some carriers and that 
this is no time for panic but for study 
of the compensation question in the 
light of fair rates and fair commissions. 
As it now stands, he said, neither the 
companies nor the agents are getting 
from the business the return to which 
they are entitled. Although the history 
of rate making has demonstrated in- 
ability to keep pace with changing con- 
ditions companies and agents alike will 
shoulder the burden of the inadequate 
level existing Dec. 31, 1933 and by 
careful operation and efficiency seek to 
attain the end desired. 

Mr. Harrington’s report declared 
that if the suggestion to further cut 
commissions in compensation lines is 
made in any section the National Asso- 
ciation takes the position that it is 
fundamentally unsound that losses in 
excess of an approved rate level should 


Casualt 


be paid from agents’ commissions. Rat- 
ing formulas should be uniform and 
non-discriminatory, he said and pointed 
out that the National Council repre- 
sents both stock and participating com- 
panies. Considering the advisability 
of separate rate filings by stock car- 
riers pending the action by the Com- 
missioners’ Convention, the following 
resolution was embodied in Mr. Har- 
rington’s report: 

“Due to the fact that the insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention has _ not 
upon the joint contribution 
plan embodied in the workmen’s com- 
pensation rate agreement arrived at in 
conference by the compensation com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, the stock compan- 
ies and general agents, it is the opin- 
ion of the executive committee of the 
National Association that notwithstand- 
ing our belief in the efficiency of the 
joint contribution plan, the attitude of 
our association should be in favor of 
supporting compensation rate filings 
with usual administration and acquisi- 
tion cost factors, in each state where 
filings have been or where they are to 
be made, until the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention shall have acted upon the pro- 
posed new plan. The executive commit- 
tee recommends that the state associa- 
tions assist the National Bureau in 
every way in securing the approval of 
the above temporary program.” 


passed 


Loyal Protective Appointment 


W. B. Corbett, field director of the 
Loyal Protective Insurance Company 
of Boston, Mass., has announced the 
appointment of John S. Mann, Jr., of 
Indianapolis, as a general agent of the 
company. Mann will represent several 
counties in central Indiana and will 
have offices in the I.0.0.F. Building in 
Indianapolis. 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford. . . . 

American Policyholders, Boston 

Citizens Casualty, Utica 

Employers Liability Assur., Ltd., Boston : 
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Total 
Income 


$ | 
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18,096,368 
26, 223, 677) 


U.S.F. & G. Reports Gains 
During First Eight Months 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 24—Premium in- 
come of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore in- 
creased $1,830,288 during the eight 
months ended Aug. 21, according to a 
report submitted to directors of the 
company at the monthly meeting last 
week. Such income aggregated $20,- 
649,316, as compared with $18,819,028 
for the like period last year. 

Total income of the company was 
$21,626,150, including investment and 
other revenues. This compared with 
$19,540,181 for the eight months of 
1933. 

The company’s expense ratio was re- 
duced in 12 months from 52 per cent 
to 47 per cent, and the loss ratio in the 
same period lowered from 69 per cent 
to 59 per cent, the report showed. 

The financial statement as of Aug. 31 
showed total assets of $50,272,949. 


Staff Changes of 
Bankers Indemnity 


Recent staff changes of the Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company include 
the transfer of P. H. Geene, who has 
been in charge of the home office com- 
pensation and liability underwriting 
department, to be assistant manager 
of the New York City office in charge 
of underwriting, and J. A. Swett, who 
has been superintendent of the home 
office automobile underwriting depart- 
ment, now becomes superintendent of 
the home office compensation and lia- 
bility department. 

As previously announced, Fred W. 
Bender, one of the leading automobile 
underwriters in the casualty business, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the home office automobile underwriting 
department. 


Losses 
Incurred 
(Including 
Adjustment 
Expenses) | 


Dividends 
Expenses Paid to 
Incurred (Stockholders 


Premiums 
Earned 


u 
778,512 2100, 860 


757, 625 


u u u 
560,010 u 

14,056,480; 9,116,695 
13,286,982) 11,773,187 


842, 305| 806 , 033 521,215 c58 524 
u u u u 
u u u u u 


u 
5,208, 111 


6698, 216 
5,927,156). . 


197, 564 
u 





+ Figures are for eight months. a Includes $88.360 dividends paid to policyholders. b Remit»ance to home 
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A Balanced View of 
Mutual Competition 


C. W. Pierce, America Fore official 
who has come to be regarded more or 
less as the Advocate General of stock 
insurance in its eternal prosecution of 
mutual competitors, addressed agents in 
Grand Rapids last week on his favorite 
topic. Mr. Pierce’s paper was formally 
titled “Present Day Aspects of Mutual 
Competition,” a fact not without signifi- 
cance, because his treatment of the sub- 
ject throughout was decidedly in the 
modern manner. Although he an- 
nounced that it was his intention to be 
brutally frank, Mr. Pierce did not ruth- 
lessly rip into the principles of mutual 
insurance in the manner beloved of 
stock company fundamentalists a dec- 
ade ago. On the contrary, his presen- 
tation of the case for stock insurance 
was sane and studious and he was at 
all times the strict disciple of his own 
preachment, viz.: “It is not in the gen- 
eral interest of the insurance business 
that much propaganda emanating from 
both mutual and stock sources is in- 
accurate and cheap, at times savoring 
of muck-raking in attempts to discredit 
responsible and honest carriers. Much 
of the material can have no other effect 
than to weaken the confidence of the 
public in the great business of insur- 
ance, to say nothing of the loss of 
prestige to the mutual or stock com- 
pany groups which release that class of 
publicity. It is urged that stock com- 
panies and their agents refrain from 
releasing material regarding competi- 
tors which is not based upon actual 
facts. It is poor business to attempt 
to sell one’s self by trying to debase 
another. It is distinctly poor business 
to ‘knock’ the other fellow. It is good 
business to sell stock company con- 
tracts and service on their merits.” 

This is wise counsel, indeed. In the 
past it has been the practice of a num- 
ber of dragon-slayers among the stock 
company ranks to lead with their right, 
and the clever counter-fighters of the 
mutual crowd have been quick to take 
advantage of the opening. Besides, 
competition between mutual and stock 
companies has long since ceased to be 
a battle of words. Also, in these days, 
it is less-a debate on the issue of sol- 
vency. Chiefly, it is a question of 
service. 


"Service" to the 


Chief Differential 





Regarding this question of service, it 
has always seemed to us that in two 
outstanding ways stock insurance per- 
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forms a service to the insurance-buying 
public which mutual insurance cannot 
duplicate. Mr. Pierce, in his talk, 
named them both. 

The first instance of this service af- 
fects, critically, the national economy. 
As Mr. Pierce put it, “In its outstand- 
ing services to American business stock 
insurance stands in bold contrast to the 
mutuals which write selected classes 
only, as stock insurance supplies to 
business generally and without restric- 
tion complete protection, which makes 
possible its very existence and without 
which all business would stop.” 

The important point here is that mu- 
tuals are by no means competing for 
all the business now written by stock 
companies. If the stock companies 
ceased writing insurance tomorrow, the 
vast bulk of American property would 
then and forever be without insurance 
protection. It is inconceivable that the 
mutuals could assume the burdens now 
shouldered by stock companies and 
maintain the participating and cost 
features which are the essence of their 
system. 

This phase of the question was not 
unduly stressed by Mr. Pierce—doubt- 
less because his subject was “mutual 
competition” rather than the “mutual 
vs. stock theory.” The greater economic 
significance of stock insurance is a con- 
sideration to impress on the minds of 
insurance commissioners, rating offi- 
cials and legislators, but it is not to be 
expected that it would cut much ice 
with the average buyer of insurance. 
More important as a _ competitive 
weapon is the second type of service 
that stock insurance inimitably per- 
performs. 


Supreme Advantage of 
Close, Personal Contacts 


As Mr. Pierce puts it, “The ability 
of a trained local agent to adequately 
service his accounts through close per- 
sonal contacts offers him tremendous 
advantage over those mutual competi- 
tors whose systems eliminate an agent’s 
supervision. Under the agency system 
the qualified agent can handle all the 
property owners. This fact should op- 
erate to the distinct advantage of the 
agent and should have the careful con- 
sideration of every small and large 
buyer of insurance. In this way an un- 
divided responsibility is placed for the 
supervision of their entire insurance 
needs, such as fire and property covers, 
casualty lines of all descriptions, auto 
and inland marine contracts. The defi- 
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nite fixation of responsibility in the 
supervision of important matters is ac- 
cepted generally as a necessary funda- 
mental of all successful business man- 
agement.” 

The problem of mutual competition 
ultimately resolves itself to just this 
single issue: whether the stock com- 
pany agent, through his close, personal 
contact with the assured, is able to out- 
service his corporate rival. 





Burns Decision Touches Off 
“Occupational” Explosive 


It has often been remarked in these 
columns that those portions of the 
workmen’s compensation laws dealing 
with the occupational disease hazard 
are packed with dynamite. Many of.- 
ficials of companies operating in Illinois 
and engaged in writing workmen’s com- 
pensation risks there are inclined to 
think that the dynamite has _ been 
touched off by the Supreme Court of 
that state by its decision in the now 
famous Burns case. In that decision the 
Supreme Court, by interpolating the 
word “or” into the language of Section 
2 of the Compensation Act, may have 
brought into the list of compensable 
diseases under the Act a number of oc- 
cupational ailments heretofore regarded 
as not compensable. 

It seems that before the Burns case 
was decided it was commonly accepted 
that the occupational disease act made 
compensable only those diseases arising 
out of employment at occupations where 
lead or its compounds and derivatives 
were used, or where brass or zinc was 
manufactured. Other diseases, not so 
specified, came under the common law. 
t is now feared that the Burns deci- 
sion, with its irritating “or,” brings 
within the Act diseases arising out of 
occupations in which are used poisonous 
chemicals, minerals and other sub- 
stances used in harmful qualities and 
under harmful conditions. 

There is even a possibility, according 
to some, that silicosis could be thereby 
interpreted as coming under the Act. 
It is explained that silica itself is not 
a poisonous chemical or mineral, but 
that silicosis and other dust diseases are 
caused by toxic reactions. As there 
have been a large number of silicosis 
claims successfully pressed in Illinois 
recently under the common law, the 
possibility of this disease being included 
under the occupational disease act is 
particularly alarming to the insurance 
companies. 

Since the Burns decision, a number 
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of claims for various diseases have been 
filed with the Industrial Commission 
under the compensation act. The com- 
mission has been holding meetings in an 
effort to clarify the situation which has 
arisen. The hearing held some weeks 
ago for insurance company managers 
and attorneys will shortly be supple- 
mented by a meeting at which recent 
plaintiffs, of which there are over 250 
in number, will be heard. 


Consequences May Be Too 
Great for Carriers to Bear 


At the Industrial Commission’s hear- 
ing for insurance company representa- 
tives, it was agreed to take one or two 
typical cases up to the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in order to get a definite opin- 
ion as to whether all and sundry occu- 
pational diseases are to come under the 
compensation act or under common law 
as heretofore. Those chosen will prob- 
ably be silicosis cases—one involving 
sudden, or accidental illness, and the 
other a case where the dust disease de- 
veloped over a several year period. 

Opinion in Chicago as to the probable 
attitude of the Supreme Court when 
faced with the test cases seems to be 
divided, but a number of responsible in- 
surance company executives and attor- 
neys are frankly worried. They feel 
that the Burns case, which was in liti- 
gation for a long time, gave the Court 
ample time and opportunity to consider 
all aspects of the situation. They have 
a strong suspicion that the Supreme 
Court deliberately desires to bring all 
occupational diseases under the com- 
pensation act. 

The consequences of such action will 
be severe indeed for the companies. It 
is doubtful if they could stand it, com- 
pensation losses being what they are. 
The companies, of course, have expected 
no such turn of events, and have posted 
no reserves to meet the rush of claims 
which will instantly be put forth if the 
decision goes against them. 


Prevention the Rub, 
Not Compensation 


Apart from what the courts or the 
legislators of any state may decree in 
the way of occupational disease com- 
pensation, it is agreed by those who 
have been most assiduous in the study 
of occupational disease that the heart of 
the problem lies not in compensation, 
but in the prevention of the diseases 
themselves. The National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters has 
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long since expressed its belief that the 
only solution of the occupational disease 
problem lies in the correction of the 
conditions causing those diseases, Early 
last summer, Wesley M. Graff, director 
of the safety engineering division of 
the bureau, in addressing a conference 
of public health authorities at Washing- 
ton, outlined a program by which such 
a job could be undertaken. 

Mr. Graff’s proposal called for the 
creation, within the health departments 
of the various states, of a bureau or 
division specifically charged with the 
prevention of occupational disease. The 
problem of prevention, he pointed out, 
cannot be solved by industry alone and 
of itself, because few industries possess 
complete information, from a medical 
standpoint, as to the results to be ex- 
pected from the use of many of the ma- 
terials which may enter their products 
or their processes. Few industries pos- 
sess laboratory facilities sufficiently 
adequate, he said, or personnel suf- 
ficiently well trained to enable them to 
evaluate and control the occupational 


disease hazards which may exist in | 


their own raw materials, processes and 
products. 

Concerning the status of the proposed 
Occupational Disease Bureau Mr. Graff 
was quoted by The Spectator at the 
time as saying: 

“We believe that such a _ bureau 
should have no direct or indirect rela- 
tion with the State Compensation Board 
or, in fact, with any phase of the com- 
pensation problem. Such a bureau, in 
our opinion, should be kept clear of all 
legal entanglements and should be so 
set up that its service to industry can 
be rendered without prejudice to the 
legal rights of employers, employees or 
insurance carriers. The relation be- 
tween the employer and such an occu- 
pational disease bureau should be strict- 
ly confidential, so that the results of the 
bureau’s investigation of any particular 
plant will be available only to the man- 
agement of that plant. Such a bureau 
is not intended to be a law enforcement 
body. It is not intended to be a device 
to club industry into line, but rather one 
to so technically aid industry that in- 
dustry can clean its own house and thus 
avoid much, if not all, of the tremen- 
dous unnecessary expense to which in- 
dustry is now subjected. 

“In the creation of an occupational 
disease unit, it may be necessary for 
some of the states to pass empowering 
legislation, and I feel safe in assuring 
that the stock casualty insurance com- 
panies will be glad to cooperate.” 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


ISTORY is interesting for the un- 

derstanding it gives of present- 
day phenomena. The inception of new 
ideas and their growth and expansion 
through the years and the stories of 
pioneering spirits contributing to prog- 
ress and experience color the pages, 
adding zest to the reading. Because it 
contains these elements of interest, we 
liked the attractive brochure entitled 
“Corporate Suretyship in America,” re- 
cently published by the American Sure- 
ty Company of New York. Its own 
history closely interwoven with the de- 


| velopment of corporate suretyship in 


this country, the American Surety, in 
its Fiftieth Anniversary year, reviews 
the fascinating development of the 
business in which it has played a lead- 
ing part. 
* * * 

ROM the very beginning of com- 

munity life, the American Surety’s 
booklet tells us, there has been an ever- 


| growing and expanding necessity for 





suretyship. The idea of actually hav- 
ing a person guarantee the acts of an- 
other or to obligate himself to the pay- 
ment of debts in case of insolvency of 
others was probably the oldest form of 
any of the lines of insurance. The perils 
of personal suretyship became evident 
as early as the time of King Solomon. 
With the growth of civilization and 
expansion of commercial dealings, 
liability of the surety for the acts or 
failures of another had caused so much 
distress in many instances that even 
the Bible warned against “becoming 
surety for a stranger” or “undertaking 
a surety although void of understand- 
ing.” As business men and those hold- 
ing positions of trust became more and 
more unable to obtain the willingness 
of close friends and relatives to guar- 
antee their acts without a reward, they 
were required to seek a guaranty from 
others, and the price paid in either 
favors or cash became prohibitive. 
* *. * 

ORPORATE §suretyship—in the 

language of the courts “compen- 
sated” suretyship—was first under- 
taken in this country about 1876, just a 
few years before the founding of the 
American Surety Company. The story 
from there is one of development from 
the formation of a plan to the complete 
organization of a sound and stable busi- 
ness having available huge resources in 
men and money. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company | M 
arsh & McLennan 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY INCORPORATED 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
and Ordinary plans, from birth te 6s seat Mirthéay. INSURANCE 
A Poli or Every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. aioe aaa Durkin John ! Gallagher FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 


PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. BOND AUTOMOBILE 








164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


NORTHERN INSURANCE CO. | | scree ame some toy ant 


Minneapolis 
RK Buffalo Cleveland Winnipeg Seattle 
OF NEW Yo Boston Indianapolis San Francisco Vancouver 
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83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 








FIRE 
MEN WANTED 
AUTOMOBILE RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 


UN ITED LIFE 
THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1933 EDITION All in ONE POLICY: 
IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,000. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 2: IF YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5,000. 


. IF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your family 


56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia $10,000 


. IF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 
family $15,000. 

. IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you—it will pay 
you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter. 
This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. 

(Non-Cancellable) — (Non-Proratable) 


OPPORTUNITY! IN ADDITION: 
- IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—you 


i i i will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits. 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies Then st age 63 you will recive $5,000, Just as though Jou ad continued 


Liberal Contracts to make deposits yourself. In the event of your prior death the FUL 
FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete — The 


rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits grante 
Denver, Colorado GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and ‘South Carolina 
—Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia 


Write—Agency Department 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


The United States Life Insurance Co. CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 81 Years of Service to THE 


Policyholders ° 
a , Boston Mutual Life 


Good Territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract. 


HOME OFFICE Insurance Company 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. ef Agencies 




































































A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 

 anack RAMLRDIN, ted Sates Aamape CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 47¥ @ WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA | Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 

simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 
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